Los Angeles Law Orderii 


Registration Is Unconstitutional — 


LOS ANGELES, Oct. 8.-Los Angeles County’s so-called Communist registration ordinances 
were declared unconstitutional yesterday by Justice of the Peace Myer B. Marion, in a sweeping 
Opinon with national. “AT It was believed to be the first legal ruling on a “little Me- 


Carran-Wood” measure, and sts a precedent for court 
cases on the federal law adopted by Congress. 


ia : 
(Hf, _ “Tn my opinion, the McCarran bill itself is unconstitu- 
(( tional for the same reasons as I have given on the county 


law,’ said Judge Marion. 


Reentered as second class matter Oct. ZZ, 1947. at the postoffice at New York. N. ¥.. under the Act of March 3. 1879 J udge Marion s 21-page ruling upheld every point 


omneerne 


Vol. XXVII, No. 301 New York, Monday, October 9, 1950 made by defense attorneys in a demurrer filed last month 
(12 Pages) Price 5 cents > 26 * ¥ in the case of Henry Steinberg, county legislative director 
of the Communist Party. 


- Steinberg was the first person arrested for alleged 


violation of the county ordinances. The main brief in his 
defense was filed by attorney Ben Margolis. 
PLAN APPEAL 

Deputy District Attorney Thomas P. Finnerty, pros- 
ecutor in the Steinberg case, said a notice of appeal to the 


Appellate Departmenit of the Superior Court will be given 
in Judge Marion's court tomorrow. 


: Before the court battle is finished, however, the case 

Se is expected to wind up in the U.S. Supreme Court, ac- 
“8 cording to informed observers. 

Judge Marion ruled that the county laws violate the 

guarantees of freedom of spech, press and assembly of 


both the state and federal constitutions. 


An even more “cogent objection,’ wrote Judge Marion, 


is that the measures provide “vague, indefinite and un- 
. | _ | ascertainable” standards for registration. 
Judge Marion quoted President Truman’s overridden 
i veto message on the McCarran bill as stating that its 
. . provisions were “so broad as to penalize legitimate or- 
| ganizations.” 


Thus, he wrote, the county measures would hamstring 
— See Page 3 — | Negro and other minority organizations fighting discrimi- 
nation in heusing and the armed forces, against polltaxes 
and lynching afd for fair employment practices. 


~ ° The magistrate expressed violent anti-Communist 
ar 4g O Ui ion U | ng sentiments in the opinion, but pointed out that it is not 


a crime to be a member of the Communist Party. 


@ One , PLENTY OF LAWS _ : 
' V ian 00 $ . | There are plenty of laws on the books to take care of 
O actual sabotage or violence, he wrote. He cited the state's 


espionage and criminal syndicalism laws. 


‘—See Page 3 


Such laws as the county registration ordinances can 


HERSHEY FOR UNIVERSAL CONSCRIPTION | iissicn or assembly sought to be suppressed makes «cea 


<< and present danger that they will bring about substantive 
adie Oe 


Attorney Margolis hailed the justice’s opinion as “a 
signal victory in defense of the civil rights of the people.” 


A- Bomb Ga me in Britain Eighteen attomeys, including former state Attorney Gen- 


eral Robert W. Finny, A. L. Werin, head of Californias 


9 || ACLU, and other prominent figures, filed briefs supporting 
Leaves Half Million ‘Dead’ | «io 


LONDON, Oct. 8. —Britain’s High Com to ‘the “dying and simulated burying the radio- 
mand—assisted by the American a: Force active dead. 


° * 
| stationed on the island—simulated an A- ‘British civil defense manuals assume “that at F a ct ori eS nm 
le dens onthe country which. they least 50,000 persons will be killed if a single 4 


atombomb is dropped on any “typical British 
announced, left 500,000 “dead” and city.” ie 


1,000,000 “homeless.” But the Labor government has refused to im , 

“Defense chiefs,” the UP iad “still were heed the plea of 400,000,000 worldwide who ores 
reeling tonight under what would have been a signed the "Stockholm petition to ban the atoms 
tremendous disaster if the raids had been real.”* bomb and establish: strict international control. 

The United Press report rted American B-29s It also cold-shouldered the Soviet’s proposal to 


gcd Conn e “blitz, which left large areas. reduce all armaments. by one-third recently. A E nes Acco 
> ager 8 pc se! “a shambles a in” and P.S. — The UP announced later in the da n Eyewit 5. unt 
industrial mid “badly crippl that the Archbishops of Canterbury and 
Civil defense workers, “panting in the stuffy asked Britons to pray for peace on “United Ne Vie ‘Nam Re lic 
clothing that would protect them from gamma _ tions Sunday,” Oct. 29. But the eminent clerics ic 
‘rays, picked through rubble still remaining from didn’t nbatest the fact that Britain’s UN delegate 
World War IL.” They practiced their ministrations last week voted against ending the war i in Korea.  —_See Page 10° 
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Octoher 9, 1956 


Legion Drops UMI 


Talk in L. A. Schools: 


LOS ANGELES, Oct. 8 


.—Widespread public protest 


over a projected series of lectures by American Legion 


spokesmen in city schools to 
provoked a hot controversy 
tween school officials 
Legion this weekend. 

Legion officials indicated the lec- 
tures would be cancelled as a re- 
sult of the protests. 


The Legion, whose 32nd na- 
tional convention opens here Mon- 
day, had organized a\program un- 
der which 19 prominent repre- 
sentatives would give simultaneous 
talks on UMT Tuesday morning 
in 18 of the city’s largest high 
‘schools and at Los Angeles City 
College. 

Legion heads announced Satur- 
day that Dr. Alexander Stoddard, 
the city’s superintendent of schools, 
had cancelled the program after 
receiving a large number of pre- 


tests from the city’s residents. 


Dr. Stoddard at a conference 
-Frida 
school officials, declared that 
“even the President has said that 
UMT is an issue to be decided en 
at a later date.” 


Later, under fierce pressure 
from the Legion, Dr. Steddard -de- 
Cclared that the Legion’s eenstruc- 
tion of the matter was “entirely 
erroneous. 

But Legion officers, in disclos- 
ing the talk, said the lecture-project 
had been abandoned .as a result 
of Dr. Stoddard’s exception. 
superintendent declared, hewever, 


and the’ 


with Legion officers and | 


The’ 


—_ universal military training 


“No matter on what subject they 
speak we are expecting these men 
at our schools on Tuesday.” 

The school superintendent is ob- 
viously in the middle between pub- 
lic pressure of the citys parents 
and the militarist objectives of the 
Legion officials and other reaction- 
ary forces in the area. 

It is significant that public anti- 
‘'UMT pressure mounted despite 
the fact that Legion is to hold its 
annual eonvention here. 

Raising the Communist bogey is 
expected to be a principal point 
in the proceedings. Louis Budenz, 
thoroughly discredited FBI in- 
former, is scheduled as one of the 
principal speakers, along with Ma- 
jor Gen. William J. Donovan, Gen. 
}Omar N. Bradley, chairman of the 
Joint Chiefs of Staff, and Louis 
Johnson, former Secretary of De- 
'fense and a former national com- 
mander. 


1-A’‘s Being Fired, 
Tobin Reports 

WASHINGTON, Oct. 8.—Secre- 
tary of Labor Maurice J. Tobin 
said today he had received “nu- 
merous complaints” from persons 
liable for military service that they 
are being refused employment— 
and, in seme case, fired. 


j 


! 


Crimes in U. S. Put at 614,939 in 
WASHINGTON, ‘Oct. 8 (UP). —The 


6 Mos. 


r crime wave 


mounted steadily in the first half.of 1950, with the greatest in- 


crease in rural areas, the FBI 


reported today. RBI director J. 


Edgar Hoover also pointed to “the predominant part youths play” 


in crimes against property, such 


as burglary. His figures showed 


a 7.4 percent increase in “grave” erimes committed or attempted 
in rural areas, and a 1.9 percent inerease in city areas, compared 


to. the first half of 1949. 


Rural crimes rose to 97;442 and urban crimes to 517,497, 


making a total of 614,939. 


MICHIGAN U. PROFESSORS 


ASSAIL CALIFORNIA FIRINGS 


ANN ARBOR, Mich., Oet. 
chapter of the Council -of Arts, 


8.—The University of Michigan 
Sciences and the Professions has 


voted to, circulate petitions denouncing the discharge of more than 
a score of faculty members at the University of California as a 


violation of academic freedom. 


The U.. of C. faculty members had refused to sign a “non- 


Communist” oath. 


Leaders of the University of Michigan group include Prof. 
Emeritus John L. Brumm, of the journalism department; Prof. Theo- 
dore M. Newcomb, of the sociology department, and Prof. John F. 

_ Shepard of the psychology department. 


— India Labor Asks UN 
End War on Korea 


The powerful India trade union movement has petitioned the United Nations to halt 


the war in Korea and to secure to the Koreans the “inalienable right to shape their future 


in accordance with their will.” The demandfor a cease fire and withdrawal of “all foreign 
troops’ came to the UN im the 


-"\To Start Here Nov. 26 


form of a letter from the All-In- 
dia Trade Union Congress. The 
India unions call the. Korean war 
“illegal” and denounce the killings 
of politically “suspect” persons as 
“ghastly deeds of carnage asso- 
iated with the horror of the Nazis 
and fascists in Europe and Japan.” 
The United Press yesterday 
reported that the first American 
patrols had crossed the 38th | 
parallel, the first spearheads of 
what, it was announced, will be 
a mass crossing soon. The 
crossif® was said to be unop- 
posed. The so-called “mop-up” 
below the 38th Parallel con- 
tinues, with North Koreans en- 
gaging in rearguard actions, the 
UP reports. The U. S. 25th 
Division clashed im a pitched 
battle with 2,000-North Korean 
troops six miles northeast of 
Yonkdong late Saturday, and re- 
ported that it had killed or cap- 
tured nearly 1,400. 

Before adjourning for the week- 
end, the UN General Assembly's 
automatic majority of Marshal] 
Plan states and smaller dollar sat- 
ellites voted for more war in all 
Korea, 47 to 5. 

The Soviet plan for a peaceful 
settlement and for national elec- 
tions was sabotaged, by this auto- 
matic majority, led (by the Wash- 
ington delegation, by a vote of 46 
to 5. 

The Indian resolution, lookin 
for some kind of compromise. 
intended to halt any MacArthur 
crossing of the 38th Parallel, was 
defeated 32 to 24. Indonesia, 
newest UN member, abstained in 
the 47 to 5 vote. 


its back on the documents brought 
to the UN by Soviet delegate 
Vishinsky proving that the Syng- 
man Rhee clique had been plan- 
ning an invasion and seizure of 
North Korea for months prior to the 
outbreaks. on June 25. In Korea,| 
Syngman Rhee announced that his 
group would not permit any all- 
Korea elections as promised even 
in the weasel-worded General As- 
sembly resolution. Rhee declared 
he would allow only the present} 
Rhee-dominated Southern assem- 
bly to fill its “vacant” seats from 
the North. 


INew Network System 


Larry Finley, president of the 
Progressive Broadcasting System, 
announced today that his new net- 
work plans to bers full daytime 
operations on Nov. 26. 

Finley said arrangements have 
been completed with the American 
Telephone and Telegraph Co. to 
begin service to more than 250 
radio stations. He said additional 
stations “to the 400 mark” are ex- 
pected to join the network by Feb. 
1, 1951, as program transmission 
facilities become available. 

Finley has just completed a six- 
week tour of the country in a 
special Pullman train. During that 
time his staff interviewed over 750 


| 


The General Assembly turned} 


Behind the British-U.S. notes 
sent to the Viennese officials prom- 
ising “help” against further “So- 
viet-inspired demonstrations” is a 
story of growing hunger of the 
Austrian working population. 
Last week's demonstrations 
were aimed at the decrees issued 
by Chancellor Leopold Fig] which 
ordered a 30 percent price in- 
crease on such items as bread, 
flour, sugar, gas, coal electricity 
and street car fares. 

Figl, on orders from the Western 
occupation authorities,.strove to 
meet popular anger by ordering a 
10 percent wage increase at the 
same time, thus giving Austrian’ 


AUSTRIANS HIT PRICE RISE; 
WEST SEES ‘SOVIET PLOT’ 


workers a 20 percen 
a single stroke. 

Fig] yesterday congratulated 
himself and the- Western authorl 
ities on having “crushed” the 
widespread ikes which were 
called a “Soviet plot.” But he did 
not deny, that the present 30 per- 
cent price rise would go even 
higher after Christmas. 

Austrian foreign minister Karl 
Gruber arrived in Washington yes- 
terday to report directly to Sec- 
retary of State Acheson on Aus- 
tria's strikes and his plans to 

uell them. Over the-.week-end, 
the US High Commissioner in Aus- 
tria was ordexed to keep his forces 


t wage cut at 


State ClO 


The McCarran law “was 


worst blow to our democratic way 
of life’since the Alien and Sedi- 
tion Act of 1798,” it was declared 
by Jacob S. Potofsky, president of 
the Amalgamated Clothing Work- 
ers, in his speech at the closing 
session Saturday of the New York 
State CIO convention. 

The convention, earlier, ap- 
proved a legislative program in 
which the civil rights section calls 


Sponsor of Fascist Law 


for repeal of the McCarran law. 

Potofsky lauded Sen. Herbert 
Lehman, who also addressed the 
convention. 

Nobody talked from the floor 
in all three days of the convention. 

While Potofsky indulged in vici- 
ous redbaiting on his own account, 
when he entered into a flowery 
eulogy of Lehman he singled out 
the Senator's fight on the McCar- 
ran bill. 
ENDORSES LYNCH 

But the convention endorsed 
Rep. Walter Lynch, Democratic 
candidate for Governor, even 
though he had voted for the Mc-' 
Carran police-state law. 

The convention—thongh it at- 
tacked the McCarran bill—nledged 


radio stations. 


¢ (Continued on Page 9) 


Freedom’ Scroll $ cored 


DETROIT, Oct. 8.—A blister- 
ing editorial signed -by the editors 
of the Wayne University news- 
papers, the “Collegian” blasts the 


Crusader for Freedom” this week} 


as “an invasion on the dignity of 
the thinking man and a threat to 
the very freedom it purports to 


exalt.” 
They charge it is a loyalty oath. 
The “Crusade fer Freedom” is 
sponsored locally by the Hearst 


tor Reuther. Nationally it is headed 
by Gen. Lucius Clay, the man who 
freed Ilse Koch, the “Bitch of 
Buchenwald.” 5 

The editorial; entitled “Crusade 
for Freedom,” points out that “The 
‘Freedom Scroll . . . could be the 
tool which, if put in the hands of 
panicky reactionaries and pseudo- 
liberals, would destroy the founda- 
tions of free speech, thought, and 
‘opinion. 


Press, by ‘station WJR, and Vic- 


7 


The editors state that because 


the dignity of the individual and 


as ‘Loyalty’ 


they DO believe in freedom and 


are willing to resist tyranny wher- 


ever. they a r, t “will not 
sign oy het am scroll.” 

‘They also point out that the 
scroll amounts to a potentia) na- 
tion-wide “loyalty” oath, and that. 
people can be intimidated, ostra- 
cized ‘and fired from their jobs for 
refusing to sign. 3 

Under such circumstances, 


Petition, a 


Oath 


“What has happened to YOUR 
freedom?” asks the Collegian. 


Meanwhile, at the University of 
Michigan, plans were made to cir- 
culate the itions on campus. 
The student legislature voted not 
to allow a simultaneous drive for 
signatures on the Stockholm ‘Peace 
tly because they 
feared the competition of the peace 
petition would prove too much for 


Asks 


McCarran Repeal But 
Backs McCarranites 


the worst blow to our demo- 


cratic way of life’since the Alien and Sedition Act of 1798,” 


it was declared by Jacob S. Potofsky, president of the 
The McCarran law “was the © 


Hotel Union 
Leaders Fight 
Suspensi¢h 


Thirteen suspended officers of 
Local 6, Hotel and Club Employes 
Union, AFL, are mapping steps to 
lift their suspensions an dto return 


the union to its 30,000 members. 
Two. meetings scheduled for today 
are the first of a series. Legal 
actions are also planned. 

Suspension of general organizer 
Martin Cody, four vice-presidents 
and nine business agents of the 
local was ordered Friday by Bert 
Ross, who on Sept. 20 had taken 
over the affairs of the union as 
well as the organization’s funds— 
said to be more than a half-million 
dollars—under instructions from 
international president Hugo Ernst. 
The suspensions are subject to ap- 
proval by Ernst. 

Those suspended are among the 
founders of the union. 

Cody and Charles A. Collins, the 
latter vice-president of the house- 
keeping department, have for years 
been leaders in the fight for an 
effective wage policy. They have 
incurred the enmity of Jay Rubin, 
president of the N. Y. Hotel Trades 
Council, who has long advocated 
a “go-easy” policy with the em- 
ployers. 

FORESTALL ELECTION 

The trusteeship was imposed 
upon Local 6 only 10 days before 
an election was to be held for 
president of the union to succeed 
Michael J. Obermeier. Obermeier 
resigned following his conviction 
for perjury arising out of his efforts 
to obtain naturalization. 

To forestall the election of Cody, 
whose victory appeared certain, 
the Rubin forces brought im the 
international, which imposed the 
trusteeship under the slogan of 
“ridding the union of communistic 
influences” and bringing “harmony 
and unity” to the local. 

Upon taking over, the trustee 
declared all elected offices vacant, 
and then reappointed all] officers 
and staff to serve at his whim. 
One of his first acts was the sum- 
mary dismissal of Sender Garlin, 
for five years editor.of the union 
publication. 

LEAFLET IS PRETEXT 

Last Friday the trustee swung 
the axe over the heads of the 13 
officials. The immediate pretext 
was the issuance of a leaflet signed 
by Martin Cody, and. its distribu- 


the Reuther-Clay-Hearst “Freedom 
Crusade.” : 


. (Continued on Page 9) 


Ste 


itp ay Oct. 8.-The CIO Steelworkers Union was re 
dustry. for a 25-cent hourly wage boost, while railroad and S deokons workers also pressed for 
wage increases. The Hammond, Ind., Times, in an exclusive story, spelled out the obj ieasives of the 


War Output to Cut 25% 


Out of Civilian Goods 


WASHIN GTON, Oct. 8.—Production of basic civilian goods 
percent next year to make way for expanded war orders. The cat cutback will affect the out- 
put of autos, washing machines, refrigerators and other consumer items. Its effect will be 


Reutherite ‘Unhappy’ 


an artificial scarcity in civilian'®— 
goods and a new spiral in living 
costs amd prices. 
A government spokesman who 
, said the level 
of civilian production will be held 
down to 1949 through allocation} 
and priority orders. The year 1949 
is considered a post-reconversion 
recession year. 
Presidential advisors. are still not 
ready to: recommend price controls. 


They are said to “hope” that credit 


curbs, higher taxes and <“courage-| Workers. 


ous” use of industrial materials al- 
locations will check inflation. 
The Army published figures to- 
day showing that its original plans 
for the 12 months ending next 
June 30 called for spending $312,- 


000,000 for guns, tanks, ammuni- 
tion, armored vehicles and other 
major equipment. But’ this has 

increased since the Korean 
war to about $2,000,000,000 —a 
jump of 500 percent. 

The Army added-that purchase 
of couitiobet fer Atlantic war pact 
nations during the current fiscal 
year has been increased — per- 
cent. 


The figures do not basil 
added cost of the war to the Navy 
and Air Force, nor other “extras” 
that have shot defense spending 
way above pre-Korea expectations. 
‘- Best administration  estinfates 
are that the Korean war will cost 
at least $10,000,000,000, figuring 
. direct war costs plus steps toward | 
general U. S. rearmament. 


A United Press informant, who':< 
plays a key role in administration 
economic councils, said military 
spending now authorized for the 
current fiscal year, including Am-}; 
erican arms aid to allied nations, 
will be 30 billion dollars. 


2 Rounds Won 


In Shipowner 
BlacklistScheme 


SAN FRANCISCO, Oct. 8.— 
Marine Cooks and Stewards union: 
* has scored two victories in its fight 
to eliminate the Coast CGuard- 
shipowner blacklisting program, it 
was : today. 

The first was reinstatement of 
Harry McLane to his position of 
Chief Steward on the SS Flying 
Dragon after his being declared 
a “poor security risk” and: removed 
(Continued on Page 9) 
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will be cut by 20 to 25 


But Presses 


DETROIT, Oct. 8.—The Auto Union trial of five milit- 


ant leaders of Ford Local 600, 


is causing concern even in circles close to Walter Reuther, 


i 
_ se ‘ Pat Bee ss ie ie ~ see * a . : , ] } h 
| ¥ > s. -*+ 7) ” =) . « 
Pe eee IBy Carl Hirsc 
Se - Sa “ 
path Pe oho See Se 


president of the CIO United Auto, 


A. L. Zwerdling, special counsel 
for Carl Stellatog Reutherite presi- 


dent of Local 600, who will bej ; 
prosecutor, said at a recent meet-|’ 


ing, “I don't feel happy about this 
thing. I've always been against 
anything that deprives anyone of 
his liberty. I have never been a 
prosecutor and I don’t like it.” 
The lawyer was addressing a 
meeting of the Americans for Dem- 


ocratic Action which was discussing] § 3 


the four police-state measures 
passed here by the state legislature. 
He claimed the “democratic proc- 
ess” would be followed at the trial, 
which will be behind closed doors. 


He held the trial committee of 11 | 


was “democratically elected.” All| 
ll members are followers of 
Stellato. 


During the discussion on the 
four police-state laws, Zwerdling 
tip his hat to the Communist 
Party, which was the only group 
which opposed the measures. "4 

“We are all guilty,” he declared, 
“because nobody lifted a finger to 
oppose these loos except the Com- 
munist Party. Why is it that: th 
Communists vege am the lead | week 
in the fight for gs we all be- 
fae in—against lynching and so 


The five leaders facing trial, 
charged with following the “Com- 
munist Party line,” are: Ed Lock, 
president of the plastic — Nel- 
son Davis, vice-president of the 
Dearborn iron foundry unit; o~ 
Gallo, recording secretary 
motor plant; ve Moore, vice-|. 
president of the gear and axle plant, 
and Paul Boatin, president of the 
motor plant unit. 

The five accused Stellato in a 
statement _ issued Saturday with 
“obvious malice in filing the 
charges,” adding that they were 
ex tried by a “jury handpicked 
€ prosecutor.” accused 
Seallets of bringing about the trial 
“in order to inti te and frighten 
ane Waal aie order to 
may absolute control of Local 


‘Meanwhile, 2,500 rolling mill 


Wants Franco in Europe Council 

BREMEN, Germany, Octo. 8. — French High Commissioner 
Andre Francois-Poncet today expressed the hope to a German audi- 
ence that Spain would “soon” be admitted to the United Nations 


and the Council of Europe. 


Soviet Street. Named After Robeson 

The tow. council of Lvov, important industrial city in south- 
western Ukraine, has named.a street after Paul Robeson, the great 
Negro artist, a message received in London from Tass, Soviet news 
agency, declared yesterday. 
| One of the, bighest,peaks in Asia ;was,secently named Mount 


“Robes os bia predate EOP NY 


decision of “impartial” 


Witchhunt 


which begins here tomorrow, 


bes 


— 
é: 


Werker, New Y 


ported ready today 


®Steelworkers Union. 
: The Times said. that in addition to the 25-cent demand, 
the union would seek time-and-s-half pay for Saturday 


Hershey for 30-Mo. 


All-Youth Draft 


WASHINGTON, Oct. 8.— 
Selective Service Director Lewis 
B. Hershey said today that for 
years to come every able-bodied 
American youth will face at least 
30 months military service. 

Appearing on the National 
Broadcasting Co. television show 
Battle Report, he warned that 
the demands of the armed forces 
will increase. 

He urged again that Congress 
‘remove the ban on drafting 


World War Il veterans. 
ae 7 


Wilson Contract 


CHICAGO, Oct. 8.—Seven locals 


oo | :|of the United Packinghouse Work- 
= © /ers, which had prepared for strike 


m .|action, were today ratifying a con- 


2. tract won from Wilson & Co. 


The union's victory climaxed 380 


i ee , :|months of bitter struggle conclud- 
a= ~—S—Ssés i jing with plans for a chain-wide 
i. 2. | |\strike which was to be called this 


ba a a ae ne + | week. 


NELSON DAVIS 
Ford Leader Facing Trial | 


workers at the Ford Rouge plant 
returned to work Friday after a 
five-day strike. They had walked 
out in protest over a pro-company 
umpire 
Harry Shulman on overtime, which 
cut He wages by $30 to $50 a 


The walkout was made unneces- 


waar =~ ~~ {| sary, however, when Wilson & Co., 
3 = «6, | |agreed to Si 


the same type of 
contract which the UPWA has with 


the other big packing corporations. 


UPWA president Ralph Helstein 
announced the settlement covering 
11,000 Wilson workers just before 
a scheduled conference of 350 
locals of the organization which 
was to map strike support. 

The company broke off contract 
relations with the union in the 
course of the 1l-week nationwide 
packing strike in the spring of 
1948. 

In its efforts to regain its con- 
tract, the union launched an ef- 
fective boycott of Wilson products 
and battled to win the rehiring of 
militant union leaders who were 
fired in the course of the 1948 


strike. 
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, Rail, Phone Workers Ask Pay Hikes 


to ask the steel In- 


~ \:work; double time for Sunday, 
holidays, severance pay, a guaran- 
teed annual wage and improved 


The USW proposals were said to 
have been drafted in a meeting of 
the wage-policy committee at At- 
lantic City and to be scheduled for 
announcement at district meetings 
tomorrow. 


RAIL DEMANDS 


Railworkers, meanwhile, were 
ready te map their wage plans 
this week. Representatives of 15 
/non-operating brotherhoods, rep- 
resenting about 1,000,000 workers, 
were scheduled to meet in Wash- 
ington Wednesday to coordinate 
their demands. 

In addition, the operating 
brotherhoods of engineers and 
firemen were expected to step up 
wage discussions, which started 
last week. 

The CIO Communications 
Workers of America opened -a 
campaign for “voluntary”. pay 
raises from the Bell. Telephone 
System on behalf of some 250,000 
workers. 

CWA President Joseph Beirne 
cited the rising cost of living and 
the fact that other industries have 
obtained a new round of increases. 
He said “voluntary strikes would 
stem “unrest” among the workers. 
USW President Phil Murray had 
asked representatives of steel firms 
to meet with the union tomorrow 
as a preliminary to opening wage 
talks Nov. l. 

Only a few producers, however, 
agreed to talk to union officials 
and none of the larger corpora- 
tions responded. 


Marlene Dietrich «Tells 


‘All—She’s 44, Not 47 


LONDON,: Oct. 8 (UP).—Mar- 
lene Dietrich said she would dis- 
close her age today. Then she said 
she was 44, not 47. It didn't make 
much difference. She looks 33. 

“I don't know why people insist 
on saying I'm 47,” she said. “Im 
44. I suppose people think I'm 
older because I’m a grandmother.” 

She arrived here from Paris yester- 
day, “full of penicillin” to combat 
a cold, to. work in a new picture. 


CIO Okays Biased 


Schools for Negroes 


WASHINGTON, Oct. 8.—CIO 
©\leaders today embraced the 
“separate but equal” program of 
the Negro-haters. 

This reversal, reflecting the 
swift decline in the CIO’s desire 
to fight for the rights of oppressed 
workers, was buried in a report on 
the sad state of the nation’s schools 
published today by the CIO Edu- 
cation and Research Department. 

Accepting the segregated school 
sy$Stem now in existente in 17 
states and the District of Colum- 
bia, the CIO proposed “progres- 
sive eqalization” of school plant 
facilities between Negro and white 
schools. 

MARKS A DEPARTURE 

This proposal marks a departure 
from previous the CIO position 
calling for the elimination of dis- 
crimination where ever it existed. 

Earlier this year, the CIO filed 
friend of the court briefs in three 
celebrated . “separate -but equal” 
cases. before the Supreme Court. 
After the decisions which skirted 
the major issue but said that seg- 
regation resulted in ineuality, CIO 
President Philip Murray declared: 

“Compulsory segregation has al- 
ways been a mask for discrimina- 
tioii and’ a ;method ' of preserving. 


fre ?> ee) 


ing realization by the eoples of 
America that distinctions based 
on race or color are odious to the 
American democratic tradition.” 

The CIO Economic Outlook 
quoted a recent survey of 10 
Southern states which indicated 
that “white students attended 
schools valued at $271 per child, 
while Ne students attended 
schools valued at $67 per child.” 

Then it said: “The CIO 

ses that, in any. bill provi ~ 
ederal aid for school construc- 
tion, in states where separate 


schools are maintained by law,} 


the state must submit a program 
which provides for a progressive 
equalization of school plant facil- 
ities betwen the races _before re- 
ceiving federal grants.” 

The CIO estimated that it would 
take about $400,000,000 in school 
construction “to raise the Negro}‘ 
schools in the ten states .... to 
the level of the white schools.” It 

roposed the use of federal funds 
in these states toward equalizing |' 
the two systems.” 

Nowhere in its discussion of the 
problem of “inequalities in seg- 
regated schools “did the CIO pre- 
pose the ending of segregation and 
the merging of the two 


prejudice agdihst the crenenean 


a 


systems, 


: AONPP better 


Opponents of the dual school 
system, including’ the National As- 
sociation for the Advancement of 
‘Colored People whose attorneys 
have been bringing up case after 
case in the South against the dis- 
criminatory system, have ad- 
vocated an end to it. They sug- 
gest that abolition of the system 
will provide better school facilities 
for all school children with i 
o-|addition of the money going t 
maintain schools for Negro chil. 
dren. 


SCHOOL POPULATION UP 


In citing the serious decline of 
the nation’s school system, the CIO 
estimated that over four million 
school children are being-edu- 
cated in crowded “sub-standard” 
classrooms and buildings. With 
school population expected to rise 
to. over ten million more pupils 
in 1960, the CIO proposed a $15 
billion school construction pro- 
gram for the next 10 years. It said 
that about $750 million was be- 
ing spent this year. 

No mention was made of the 
fact that Congress and the admin- 
istration is engaged in a gunst not 
schools program, he. sale. me 
schools , the people wo 

this -paliay 
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The Press Knew Story of 25,000 
Atrocities in Korea Was a Falio 


( Reprinted from the late edition of The Worker) . 


Virtually | every metropolitan newspaper has in its * edged the “25,000 atrocities” story was a fake refused to 
possession official U.S. Army information that the story make public what they admitted in private. Thus they 
of “25;000 North Korean atrocities” is a fake. They re- also acted to perpetuate the fake, since American news- 
ceived that information before the atrocities story was paper editors could not directly quote the U.S. Army as 
published. authorities for the statement that the “25,000 atrocities” 

Although newspapers had gotten information that were an invention. 
high Army authorities had in private declared the “25,000 But the newspapers could—and should— have dis- 
atrocities” story to be a fake, they plaved up the “atroci- carded the “atrocities story as a proven phony. 
ties’ as unquestioned facts. So did the radio. This they failed to do. The papers therefore stand 

Many papers ran editorials slandering the Korean indicted ced the American people for wilful perjury 
Peoples Republic and People’s Army, knowing that the and deliberate suppression of the facts—in an effort to 
charge was a fraud. rouse public hatred for the Korean people and to stir 

The high Army authorities who privately acknowl- war sentiment. : 


McManus Exposes 
Lynch Vote Record 


John T. McManus, American: Labor Party candidate for Governor, yesterday ap- 
pealed “4 “trade unionists, honest Democrats and rank and file members of the Libera! 


Party to defeat the dirty deal tie-up between Tammany and leadership of the Liberal} 
Party and State CO in trying to® 
deliver your votes to Rep. Lynch 
for governor.” 

The ALP candidate termed Rep. 
Walter Lynch, Democratic hack, 
“deadly poison to every aim of la- 
bor and progressives.” 

ALP leaders said they were con- 


fident havin ad oads 
among = | pot co. a fije| the discredited House Un-Ameri- 


voters because of the Party’s be-|©an Activities Committee in its | 
trayal of labor and the cause of! — 


decent government in supporting : e e a B. 
Tammany 's choice for Mayor, Fer- You Must Register This Week | 
T lecti 
o Vote on Election Day 


dinand Pecora. 
On Tuesday, the Queens ALP) 
is holding a mass rally at the 
The battle to get out the vote in the New “’ork State elections 
gets underway today. In New York City the polls will be open 
beginning today through Saturday for registration and enrollment 


Jamaica Arena, with Dr. W. E. B. 
DuBois, candidate for Senator; 

in political parties, Upstate; the registration period will be next 
Friday and Saturday. 


McManus, Poul Ross, Mayoralty 
choice, and Dr. Clementina Poal- 
one, for Lieutenant-Governor, 

WHO RECISTERS:. Every citizen over 21 who will have 
lived in the state a year, in the city four months and in his present 
election district on Election Day, Nov. 7. 


among the speakers. 
McManus will be heard on 

WHERE DO YOU REGISTER: In the polling place near 

your home: 


Thursday over WMCA from 9:30 
to 9:45 p.m. 

REGISTRATION HOURS: Monday through Friday from 
S p.m. to 10:30 p.m.; Saturday, from 7 a.m. to 10:30 p.m. 


Lanham of Georgia who called Mr. 
Patterson ‘a black S.O.B.’ during 
a Congressional committee hear- 
ing. Instead of demanding an 
apology from Congressman Lan- 
ham, Mr. Lynch voted to cite 
Mr. Patterson for contempt! 

He voted $150,000 to continue 


undermining of the democratic 
rights of all Americans. 

He. voted. a loan to fascist dic- 
tator Franco. 

He voted to override the veto 
of the McCarran bill and to es- 
tablish concentration ¢amps for 
political dissenters. 

He voted against repeal of the 
Taft-Hartley law.” 


Featured speakers at tonight’s Spotlight-on-Asia meeting at 
Fraternal Clubhouse, 110 W. 48 St. The meeting is sponsored by 
the Committee for a Democratic Far Eastern Policy. Speakers are, 
left to right, Seek Hun Kimm, 82-year*old veteran of the Korean 
independence movement, and Maud Russell, executive director of 
the Committee. John T. McManus, ALP candidate for governor, 
will also speak. 


Peril to City’s Health 
Seen in War Program 


Chemicals for New York's drinking water, medicines 
and serums for its hospitals, parts for its fire trucks ure amon g 
the things the people of the city may have to do without as 


elle n ia result of the nation’s war pro- 
Hit Jailing in 


5 


McManus charged Lynch with 
a “voting record that gives him a 
top place im any roll-call of anti- 
labor, anti-progressive hatchet 
men.” 

LYNCH’S RECORD 

McManus alleged that: 


gram, according to fom Splain, 
Commissioner of Purchase. 
Splain declared Saturday that 


Lynch joined Sen. Lehman, Gov. 
«Dewey, Lt. Governor Hanley, and 
Acting Mayor Impellitteri in Jhon- 
oring the exiled Polish fascist and 
anti-Semite, General Anders, Mc- 
‘Manus declared. 

Lynch voted to empower Presi-| . 
dent Truman to freeze wages and 
to support his threat to draft rail- 
road workers in 1946. 

He double-crossed civil rights bv 
voting for the Dixiecrat McConnell 

‘ Bill to sidetrack effective FEPC 
- Jegislation: 

He voted to cite for contempt 

Willia mPatterson, outstanding Ne- 


WHO ENROLLS: All who wish to become members of an 
official political party and vote in the primaries of that party the 
following fall. 


Get your friends, neighbors, shopmates, relatives to register 


and, if possible, enroll ALP. Go to the ALP club in your neigh- 
borhood to assist in getting out the vote. 


— 


gro leader, thus approving the 
shameful action of Congressman | 
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DuBois Schedules Broadcasts 


Dr. DuBois, American Labor Party candidate for U.S. Senate 
will make six radio broadcasts during the election campaign. The 
programs follow: 


Monday, Oct. 9, WMCA, 9:30-9:45 p.m. Thursday, Oct. 19, 


WMCA, 9:30-9:45 p.m. Sunday, Oct. 22, WOR. 9:15-9:30 p.m. 
(State-wire broadcast with John T. McManus, ALP gubernatorial 


. candidate.) 


Thursday, Oct. 26, WMCA,; 9:30-9:45 p.m. Friday, Nov. 3, 
WMCA, 9:30-9:45 p.m. Monday, Nov. 6, WMCA, 9:15-10:00 p.m. 
(Dr. Du-Bois, John T. McManus, Paul L. Ross, candidate for Mayor, 
and Dr. Clementine Paolone, candidate for Lieutenant-Governor. } 


iran, USSR Setting Up 
Border Commission 


Iran has announced it is setting up 


a eer Fe ronan 


eae 


14,000 Archers fo . 


Hunt Michigan Deer. 
TEHRAN, Iran, Qct.. 8 (UP).— 


fall 


LANSING, Sake Oct. 8 (UP).— 
The State . Conservation Depart- 


ment said today 14,000 persons 
ve obtained licenses to hunt deer 


Refugees 


Secretary uf State Dean Acheson 
yesterday was urged by the Joint 
Anti-Fascist Refugee Committee to 
intervene with the French govern- 


* iment to effect the immediate re- 


lease of the hundreds of Spanish 
Republican refugees interned by 
the French police. 

Within the last three weeks 150 
Spanish Republican refugees have 
been sent to concentration camps 
in North Africa, while others, ac- 
cording to the refugee relief or- 
ganization, have been interned by 
the French government on the 
island of Corsica. 

“Particularly reprehensible,” the 
committee wrote .Acheson,“is the 
internment of the medical and ad- 
ministrative staff of the Varsovie} 
Hospital in Toulouse, of which we 
have just been informed. Two siaf 
ohysicians, Doctors Bonifaci and 
Bermejo, have been interned in 
Corsica; Dr. Bosh, chief of the 


ith bow and arrow in Michigan 


hospital, Dr. Rovira, Mr. Dan 
‘Lopez, administrator, and ‘Mr. Tor 


France of Spain 


. |\when these materials and numerous 


he was “gravely concerned” over 
the priority the cityy will have 


others required to keep the city 
going fall short. 

The Commissioner of Supply also 
stated that — prices have dit 
the-city already, and either more 
money will have to be appropriated 
or the city will have to cut down 
its services and its building pro- 
grams. The city s s $54,000,- 
000 for oy Zeaait ies “s keep its 
plant going. ( 


ralba, accountant, are among the 
hundreds seized and interned in 
North Africa.” The committee has 
cabled several .direct protests to— 
the French .government. ) 


The Varsovie Hospital was 
founded by the French and Spanish 
resistance movements for the care 
and rehabilitation of Spanish Re- 
publican refugees. 


The Joint Anti-Fascist Refugee 
Committee is appealing to all or- 
ganizations here to cable the 
French Premier, Rene Pleven, de- 
manding the release of the — 
Republicans, and wat ma the 


Teyldysvein BSD 
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By Michael Vary 

The reaction among East Siders 
who come in contact with Frances 
Goldin is “I: don’t see how she 
does it.” The “it” in that phrase 
pertains to a schedule of activity 
which would tire most any other 
TWO people, 
is currently running as the Ameri- 
can Labor Party candidate for 
State Senate from the 18th Sena- 
torial District which embraces the 
entire East Side from the Battery 
roughly up to 42nd Street. She 
is mother of two wonderful 
girls, aged 2 and 4‘. 

She is the coordinator of the 
five East Side Consumer, Tenants 
and Welfare Councils, with her 
main activity in the First Avenue 
Tenants Council. She is also the 
secretary of the city-wide Tenants 
,and “Consumers Organization, a 
member of the UOPWA, the ALP, 
and the Parents ‘Association at the 
Church of All Nations. 

When I visited Mrs. Goldin: at 
noon one day recently in her fourth 
floor walkup on 11 Street, she 
had already cleaned her house and 
was discussing tenants problems 
with a woman from the First Ave. 
Council. During the interview an- 
other woman arrived -with a. 6-week 
- old baby, and a third woman, car- 
rying a bundle of envelopes to be 
addressed, arrived shortly before 
I left. FAs : 
BUSY AFTERNOON 

The afternoon promised to be 
a busy one, with five meetings 
on the order of business. A large 
Street meeting was scheduled for 
7:30, a house meeting for 8:30 
and the usual Tuesday night open 
house at the Tenants Council for 
10. p.m. * 


In addition, Frances Goldin sews 
all her own clothes as well as her 
children’s clothes. She:sings and 
_ dances with the best of ’em. And 

her husband is as busy as she is. 

Little wonder people say “I 
don’t know how siie does it.” 

_ “We're going to have an active 
campaign on the East Side,” Mrs. 
Goldin said. She anticipates that 


the ALP will not only maintain its 


vote, but has a good chance of 
registering a gain. : 
Mrs. Goldin explained that one 
of the main reasons why she ac- 
cepted the nomination was the 
fact that she is sharing the ALP 
ticket with Paul Ross, one of her 
East Side neighbors. “His leader- 
ship in the tenants movement and 
his determined fight against dis- 
crimination at Stuyvesant Town 
has inspired all of us,” *she said. 
Her own candidacy has attracted 
broad support because of ‘her lead- 
ership in the rent struggles, the 
mgat boycott of ,1948, the anti- 
discrimination picketlines at the A 
& P, ew campaign against 
rising ‘prices, campai 
has already seen some conmaiiel 
demonstrations.at the First Avenue 
City Market, and will see more 
picketlines and delegations to the 
Mayor, 


“What do you do with the chil- 
dren while all this goes on?” I 
asked. 

“Why, they come along and help 
hand out leaflets,” she said, “and 
they love it.” 

MAGIC NAMES 


The names of Marcantonio and 
DuBois are magic in ‘the Negro, 
Puerto Rican and Italian commun- 
ities on the East-Side, Mrs. Goldin 
explained. “When we talk of the 
peace and economic program of 
the American Labor Party, and 
mention Marcantonio as living 
proof of that program, the re- 
sponse is nothing short of terrific.” 

The ALP’s struggle for rent con- 
trol and housing, and its campaign 
to stop police brutality against the 


Puerto Rican residentseof the area, | 


have made a deep impression in 
the community. Even on_ the 
lower East Side the sale of tickets 
for the Golden Gate rally for Dr. 
DuBois is moving briskly. 

When I asked Mrs. Goldin “how 
she does it?” she was stumped for 
an answer. “I never gave it much 
thought,” she said. “I guess you 
have to consider this more impor- 
tant than anything else. That's 
how you get your energy. And be- 
sides,-don't look under the bed— 


, 
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[ EAST SIDE ADMIRES |Osman, Durkin, Henderson 
BUSY FRANCES GOLDIN 


Head New Union of 85,000 


Representatives of 80,000 Negro and white workers organi 


the Distributive, Processing & Office Workers union—at an en 


day. The merger unites the 35,000 warehouse and de 
tive Workers Union with the 25,-® 


000 members of the Food and 
Tobacco Workers and the 20,000 
men and women in the United 
Office and Professional Workers. 


_ Two hundred and more dele- 
gates from the Atlantic Coast 
States, the Deep South, the Mis- 
sissippi Valley and the Pacific 
Coast joined in the applause as the 
merger was voted unanimously. 

The two-day convention at Tom 
Mooney Hall at 13 Astor Place 
ended with the election of Arthur 
Osman, former head of the Distri- 
butive Workers, as the president 
of the merged union. 

Donald Henderson, the found- 
ing leader of FTA, was chosen ad- 
ministrative director. And James 
Durkin, president of the office 
workers, was elected as the sec- 
retary-treasurer of the,new organ- 

Tom .Mooney Hall was chosen 
as the national headquarters of the 
new union. | 

Delegatas said that Osman told 
them in a short closing talk not to 
be frightened by the McCarran 
bill and other anti-labor laws. No 
law can abolish a people's —_ 
ization when the people will fight 
for their right to organize, he de- 
clared. 

The riew union has a vast field 
of unorganized workers before it, 
he said. And it has_a great op- 
portunity in spite of all the opposi- 
tion that can be expected. 

The big, job of —— is to 
keep close to the rank and file all 
the time, he continued. With the 
active and understanding participa- 
tion of the rank and file the union 
was bound to make gains, and 
those gains will gather momentum. 


Reporters have seldom seen 
such a high percentage of women 
among convntion delegates. A 
strong spirit of good ss 

e - 


don’t get scared.” 


| between the white and Negro 


2 Dangers in Fight on McCarran Law 


By Phil Frankfeld 


(Chairman, Communist Party of Maryland 
and District of Columbia) 


When the McCarran-Wood-Kil- 
ore bill was made law on Satur- 
y, Sept. 23, two great dangers 
immediately manifested themselves 
in the country. : 
One was the danger of develop- 
ment of defeatist and imistic 
moods that “all is lost,” that “fas- 


cism has already triumphed in’ 


America” and that “nothing more 
can be done.” The National Gom- 


mittee of the Communist Party im-' 


mediately noted this danger, and 
issued the sharpest kind of warn- 
ing against it in the fighting, mili- 


tant statement of William Z. Fos-/ 


| of ‘Wall Street and to crush the 


ever rising people's revolutionary 
movements in Asia and Africa. To 
achieve this end, Wall Street im- 
perialism needs to implement -its 
foreign policy of war and aggres- 
sion by a domestic policy*of reac- 
tion and fascism in order to main- 
tain a “pacified and fear-stricken” 
people at home who will be forced, 
willy-nilly, to go along and sup- 
port the war aims of the Ameri- 
can ruling class. 


The national committee of the 


to the American people called at- 
tention to the historic revolution- 
ary struggles of the past in order 
to strengthen the spirit, of con- 
fidence and hope that the pro-fas- 
cist McCarran law can be nullified, 
can be defeated. 


The National Committee called 
attention on how. the Alien and 
Sedition Acts of 1798 were nulli- 
fied by the people as was the Fugi- 
tive Slave law of the 1850's. e 
Alien and Sedition laws of 1950 
can be defeated by the united ef- 


Communist Party in its clarion call 


‘ (Continiied on page 8) 


a new fighting union— 
iastic convention last Satur- 


partment store workers of the Distribu- 


egates was evident, as expected in 
a merger of three unions each with 
a conspicuous recerd for struggle 


against discrimination. ‘ 


Osman made a big point about 
the unity of Negroes and whites, 
and foreign born workers in the 
new union. 


“Our members are“Strong be- 
cause they are thoroughly united,” 


he said in his report at an earlier 
session. 

“There is no room for racial 
religious prejudices .amengst us. 
Negroes, Jews, 
Italians — all sorts of minority 
groups are in our midst. All en- 


joy equal rights and opportunities. 


To protect any one of such groups 
our total membership is ever ready 
to spring into action. .. . 
“Negroes particularly have dem- 
onstrated a.devotion and courage 
that has won for them sincere ad- 


: 


Puerto Ricans, 


an from every active mem- 
Rank and file speakers held the 
floor much of the time at the con- 
vention. 
Negro and white tobacco work- 
ers from Winston Salem, N. C.; 


Charleston, S. C., and other towns; 


fruit workers from California, soup 
cannery workers from Chicago; 
New York warehouse and depart- 


ment store workers, and many 


others spoke in turn. 

All emphasized the new strength 
that they felt since they were 
united togetber. 

Osman, Henderson, Durkin and 
other speakers warned that dif- 
ficult struggles lay ahead. No 
miracles could be expected from 
the ‘new organization, they said. 
But the merger strengthens the 
combined workers for the fights 
that they will be engaged in. 
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on all this week 


Students Registering this week 
will receive full 10 week course 
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22,105 Rail Workers Injured 
In Accidents During 1949 


Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion reports on railroad accidents 
last year reveal that 403 rail work- 


ers were killed and 22,105 -were 
injured while on the job. 
Accidents while “coupling or un- 
coupling” cars killed 19 men. An- 
other 19 were killed while “getting 
on or off cars or locomotives.” 


Those struck or run over and 


killed totalled 97.. Miscellaneous 
accidents took the lives of 89 men. 


Trainman News puts the blame 
for accidents squarely on the rail 
companies: : 

“Railroad management since the 


tracks were laid has placed profits 
over human safety. Every safety 
device—the air brake, the auto- 
matic coupler, automatic block sig- 
nals, other safeguards for worker 
and public—all have been placed 
in service over the bitter protests 
of management... . 


“Today many hundreds are 
killed and injured every year be- 
cause of the unreasonably long 
trains with their vicious ‘slack ac- 
tion and the close clearances which 
the carriers are slow to correct. 


. « « The railroads’ record is 
bloody.” 


Elna’s own carrying case 
opens out into a full-sized 
sewing surface. 


q@Sée Elna’s revolutionary OPEN ARM. 
Slip socks over it fo be darned! Slip 
closed cuffs, trousers, armholes over 
it—sew anything tubular as easily 
as a flat surfacel 


re 
—_ - WA 
—an entirely NEW IDEA in sewing machines! 


Elna not only sews better—it darns socks, and 
mends so expertly you can hardly see the mend! 
Only Elna can do almost invisible mending. It 
monograms, sews backward and forward and 
in ANY direction! It handles bulky and very 
sheer soft fabrics with equal ease. It’s FULL- 
SIZED. It’s so solidly built it doesn’t vibrate— 
it’s SILENT . It’s the first really modern sewing 
machine. Come in for a free demonstration. 
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‘Gus Hall Speaks 
For World Peace 


ONE OF THE THINGS that we all feel 
so necessary these days is a sober estimate of the 
changing situation, within the framework of our 
basic oes Estimates change, as they 
should with changing events. Perspectives are 
long-term. And one of the problems in all politics 
is how to adhere to a perspective firnily, while 
maintaining as clear and factually-based estimate 
of the short-term outlook as possible. 


I can’t think of a more rewarding and stimu- 
lating refresher on these ques- 
tions than Gus Hall’s report 
to the Sept. 19 National Com- 
mittee meeting of the Com- 
munist Party, which is worth 
reading and rereading in the 
November Political Affairs. 

George Morris dealt with 
Hall's economic analysis on 
this page last week, and there Wiehe 
is room for discussing much BO RUNES Xe 
more of Hall’s report: such 


as his challenging proposals | 8 
for a renewed a winning ; 
1 
‘ 
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World , 
of Labor = - 


How Many Dailies Have 


You, Mr. Hollander? 


LOUIS HOLLANDER took refuge; as most 
rightwing labor leaders do these days, in a Soviet- 
baiting harangue when a delegate to the New 
York State CIO convention asserted that Rep. 
- Vito Marcantonio has a 100 percent pro-labor 
record. 

Hellander simply called Marcantonio a “Krem- 
lin agent” and swung off into a tirade against the 
Soviet Union. In the Soviet Union, he cried, no 
opposition press was allowed. Why, he said, 
doesn’t the USSR let the U. S. 
publish one dr two papers in F 
Russia. He even felt certain hiagywree 
that the CIO would be very BF = = 
willing to finance such a # =, 


esaueeau seasee 


H 
i ee ee 
leaseu swansea nwaon 
guaeneneueseseeeae 


r. 

PHe then turned to the 
_press table where I was sit- 
ting, and said “we let them 
publish a daily paper here. 
Their correspondent is sitting 
here. We are glad to have 
him here.” 

Aside from Mr. Hol- 
lander’s insulting remarks, calling me a foreign 
agent and labeling the Daily Worker a Soviet 
publication, which need not be dignified with an 
answer, Mr. Hollander did raise a point that 


EMIT 
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fight against jimcrow in the armed forces, in the 
shops and everywhere else; or his emphasis on 


Letiers from Readers : 
the importance of the fight of the youth and the | 8 . 


EH peace; or emp enn at the basic Sees SS SSS SSSSSSSSSSSSSS- SSF SSFSHSSFFSSBS S222 2888228 
a of united front activity in the present 
and future conditions of greater capitalist persecu- 
tion of our movement. 

e 


WHAT WILL BE FOUND of particular value 


in this moment is Hall's view of the development 
of the Korean peoples liberation struggle. 


- In the last few- days, one commentator after 
another has been compelled to admit that the 
Korean war is not over, that guerilla and large- 
scale fighting in the North is very much in the 
cards. This was indicated, last week, by China’s 
Foreign Minister, Chou En-lai, and by the Chi- 
nese People’s Radio. 


But back on Sept. 19—a few days after the 
Inchon ‘landing—out national secretary, Gus Hall, 
_ was saying: “In spite of what has happened in 
the last few days in Korea, it does not seem to 
me that the end of the war is in sight.” 


A few sentences further, after reviewing the 
enormous preparations of the Pentagon for the 
Korean offensive, Hall repeats: “Despite this 
greatly increased army of force, unless the unfore- 
seen happens, the imperialist. forces are in for a 
long, protracted and costly war: Such a pro- 
tract 
_ liberation struggles of Asia and the Far East.” 

Gus Hall then deals—as a matter of basic 
perspective with the danger of war, that is, gen- 
eral anti-Soviet war, and says: “It is not difficult 
to see that this danger has greatly increased. As 


war is no longer unusual in the national- 


The Frozen 
Cold-W arriors 

New York 
Editor, Daily Worker: 

While the giant demonstra- 
tions of war hysteria and Red- 
scare “patriotism” occupy the 
headlines, some of the smaller 
ones should not be missed. For 
example: _an Associated Press 
dispatch relates that a Mr. 
George R. Schiemer (unidenti- 
fied) has assured the New York 


State Frozen Food Locker As- 
sociation that the best hiding 
place in event of atomic ex- 
plosion is a frozen-food locker, 
where “radiation will not pene- 
trate.” While the idea is no 
Jaughing matter, suggesting as 
it does the image of a morgue 
as well as the frozen-food man- 
ufacturers’ chance at a ghoulish 
profit, one can’t help enjoying 
a little the picture of ruling- 
class. members crouched ami 

their hoarded beefsteaks and 
ripe strawberries to hide from 


— 


the results of a war they them- 
selves have brought on. 
Undoubtedly these are tough 
times; we may, however, cheer 
ourselves with the thought that 
no matter how much terrorism 
is threatened against us, were 
not diving for the deep freeze. 


—Barbara Giles 


* 
Praise for 
Review 


- 


New York 


| Editor, Daily Worker: 


Forgive me for being so late 
with a compliment. I want to 
raise my hat to Robert Fried- 
man for the steady improve- 


ment of his book reviewing, and 


most particularly for his essay 


on William Dean Howells a 
week or so ago. It seemed to 
me’ that Friedman's appraisal 
included just the right picture 
of Howells’ strong and weak 
points. It is good to see such 
appraisals in The Worker.’ 


—Stanley Archer 
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should be very interesting to our labor movement. 
* 


HOW MUCH of a press does he or any of our 
15,000,000 trade unionists have in this country?. 
The sad truth is that since farther back than the 
oldest among us can remember, trade unions 
have .adopted resolutions for a daily labor paper 
in this country. But nothing has come out of 
them. Meanwhile, the cost of venturing into 
competition with any one of the major news- 
papers in the country has climbed to the level of 
millions. - 

Labor leaders like Hollander can break into 
the existing papers occasionally. But they break 
in with only the sort of stuff thajgruns along with 
the basic interests of the capitalist class as a 
whole and of the publishers in particular. Let 
even a rabid-redbaiter like Hollander do some- 
thing or sound off in unorthodox fashion ‘and -he, 
too, would get blasted and redbaited. 

The tradition among trade unionists in gen- 
eral in this country is that the newspapers are 


their enemies. The fact that this denial of free- 


dom of the press. to labor takes place through the 
news, and radio monopoly system, and that it is 
covered up with constant demagogic boastfulness 
of our constitutional guarantees, does not make 
this denial any more palatable to workers. 

Before Hollander ventures with a CIO paper 
in the Soviet Union, let the CIO demonstrate 
that it is able to have and maintain one daily 
paper in these United States. * 


Press Roundup | THE PLAIN FACT is this: There are only 


U. S. i suffers - + as the resist- 
ance of the peace camp builds up and stiffens, | 5 
and as the difficulties of the imperialist war camp - two labor dailies in the United States—the Daily 

: s | Worker and the similar West Coast paper, the 


’ Peoples World. - Only the leftwing forces have 


at home and abroad pile up, the moods of des-. 


. eeneseeseseceneeeseeens“seeseneeesseaeessgesand 


peration increase in the ranks and_ the ruling 
class.” And all this spells a “clear and presént 
danger. = 

“ . 

HE THEN DISCUSSES the differences 
within the ruling class, remembering that “these 
differgnces are, howeyer, all within the framework 
of common agreement on full support of the war 
drive.” And among these’are the differences of 
which on “what section of the world should be the 
Number One Spot—Asia or Europe.” 


“In spite of the present concentration on the 
Pacific, dominant sections of the ruling class still 
feel that Europe must be enslaved first and is 


therefore the most important front of the drive | 


to @nslave the whole world.” 


. Hall then hits: out at “some dangerously 
fatalistic ideas about the inevitability of World 
War III” and emphasizes,*as a matter of basic 
perspective, that “while the danger ef war has 
grown more intense, our central outlook continues 
to be based on -the conviction that we can still 
stop the war from spreading.” He reaffirms both 
the necessity and possibility of blocking a general 
- world-wide American-Soviet war. 

And in his summary of the main issues on 
which the American Communists campaign— 
alongside of all those who want to save the 
country from disaster—Hall places first: 

“Peace, and specifically the banning of the 
atomic bambs; recognition by the U. S: govern- 


ment and admission of the Chinese People’s Re- 


public to the United Nations;-mediation in Korea; 


saving the United Nations, and preventing World 


War III.” 


THE TIMES holds that local 


anti-Communist ordinances are. 


unnecessary and worthless and 
urges local communities “to fore- 
o their own excursions into this 
ngerous field at least until the 
effectiveness, not to mention the 
constitutionality, of the  far- 
reaching new federal law (Mc- 
Carran is clarified.” : 
. % 

THE HERALD TRIBUNE is 
confused Russia's peace woffen- 
sive. The USSR’s peace offen- 
sives are “always a very disturb- 
ing affair, claims the H-T. 

e 


THE COMPASS 
“plague on both your houses ap- 
proach” to the big powers, says, 
“Since the saainled ( Great Pow- 
ers refuse to initiate direct con- 
versations to achieve peace, will 
not India nonetheless demand 
in the name of all the so-called 
Lesser Powers, who in them- 
selves represent the vast major- 
ity of the world’s peoples, a 
world peace conference NOW, 
extending invitations to all, great 
and , letter the rejections 


‘speak as they will for unregen- 


erate determination upon war?” 


If memory served the Compass’ 


with its 


editor better, he would remem- 
ber that the USSR greeted In- 
dia’s proposals for Korea media- 
tion while the U. S. ignored 


them. 
. 


THE NEWS fears the GOP 
won't win “the coming elections 
on state and local levels because 
it fears to “jump in with both 
feet” and po away at the 
Fail Deal phony promises. Ac- 
cording to the News, the voters 
didn't support Roosevelt in all 
those landslides, it was just the 
“government payrollers” that 
tipped the scale. 


THE MIRROR’s 


Dr. 


somewhere in Korea this time 
now that we are starting to throw 
billions into that country again. 
Ten billions is just a starter, she 
promises, 


. 
THE JOURNAL-AMERICAN 
holds that the principle of 
academic freedom is as bad as 
the “Sovialist doctrine of in- 
— noes . pagers 00 
employes of an industry 
would also be its managers.” 
Horrors! 


Ruth 
Alexander says we ought to get- 


‘can N 


| 


been able to rally the loyal support, the will, and 
the nickels and dimes from tens of thousands of 
friends ,to maintain a paper like the Daily Worker, 
uninterruptedly since 1924 and the Peoples World 
for more than a decade. Our worst enemies are 
bewildered by this and have often acknowledged 
that these two papers are mifacles in face of the 
odds. As Heywood Broun, founder of the Ameri- 
ewspaper Guild, said shortly before he died, 
“the Daily Worker has become part of the Ameri- 
can tradition.” i 
As for the Soviet Union’s stand, Hollander 
might have noted that the United States govern- 
ment publishes the magazine “America” in the 
USSR with a circulation of 50,000. The British 
also published a magazine. The fact is that far 
more Amnierican printed~ matter comes into the 
USSF than we get from it. 
Hollander’s actual complaint is that capitalists 


_ and Jandownefs who'd like a return to the old 


Russia, don’t have papers in the USSR. But those 
animals are extinct in the Soviet Union. No one . 
yearns for a capitalist paper there. Can Hollander 
point to any such demand? , 

What is really important for an American 
worker is this: the entire USSR press is what we 
would call a for workers and working farm- 
ers. Many of the unions, like that of the railroad 
workers, have their own dailies with circulations 
equal to major dailies here. Many: factories have 
nes own sep tee parm In a — 

ey guarantee om press only to 
who perform something useful in society, and. 
ee ae ee ee ae 
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er like it or not. | 
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To Drug Our Consciences 


AN ATROCITY FRAUD is being committed against | 


the intelligence of the American people, against the safety 
of our country and against the people of Korea. ‘ 


That fraud is the headlined yarn about “25,000 atroc- 
ities committed by North Koreans.” 


Every editor in America who printed that yarn knows: 
that it is a fraud. All editors were memoed to that effect. . 


' The details of that memo are “off the record.” 
That is why this paper cannot give more details. But 
there isn’t an editor or a newspaperman in Korea who 
doesnt KNOW THAT THIS ATROCITY STORY IS A 
FAKE... Yet it has been drummed into the mind of the 
country for the past 48 hoprs as a truth justifying the crimes 


that are being now committed against peace negotiations,-' 


against the independence of Korea and against the Ameri- 
can public which must pay for this expansionist policy. 


THE FORCES UNDER MacARTHUR say they liave 
found mass graves of women and children. We don’t 
doubt this part of the story, When ‘the biggest and most 
modern jet planes and bombers roamed the Korean skies 


UNOPPOSED, and dropped enormous loads of bombs 

in towns, villages and farms, did anyone expect that we 

would not find the mutilated and bloody bodies of women 
and children down below where the bombs fell? 


Well might the financier and well-known conservative, 
James Warburg, write in his latest book: 


“We who once shuddered at the Kaiser's sinking of 
the Lusitania, who later clenched our fists in helpless rage 
over the Nazi bombing of Warsaw, Rotterdam and London 
—we, of all people, have become the leading exponents 
of ‘strategic bombing’ — that carefully impersonal term 
apt ~r MURDER OF INNOCENT NON-COM- 


TO DRUG OUR CONSCIENCES, we now slander 
the people we have destroyed so scientifically frorh the air. 


_ Goebbels ordered the massacre of thousands of Polish 
officers and soldiers in Katyn Forest; then he turned around 
and called on the “civilized world”—meaning the capitalist 
states—to help him in his “crusade against communism.” 
His trick didn’t work at-that time; it is being used now, 
howéver, by his new imitators in the fascist “crusade 
‘against communism.” v 


We say that this fake atrocity has been dished up to 
cloak the horrible pogrom let loose by the Rhee storm 
trooper police against the workers and peasants who op- 
pose the Rhee dictatorship. Margaret Higgins, Herald 
Tribune correspondent, discreetly hinted last week at this 
massacre in occupied Seoul, the brutality of which caused 
the Marines to intervene, she claims. , 


We say that this atrocity propaganda has been dished 
‘up to.confuse the public here at home, ‘which must not 
be-allowed to think about peace -in Korea, which must 
not be allowed to understand why Washington spurns all 
proposals in the UN for a peacecul election arranged by 
North and South Korean officials after a cease-fire order. 


THE WORLD HAS WATCHED over the weekend 
the way in which Washington railroaded through the UN 
General Assembly the resolutions calmly turning all of 
Korea over to Gen. MacArthur as an addition to his present 

apanese possession, to do with as he wishes. 


as ate 
well understood the meaning of this automatic “major- 


ity” in the General Assembly which trembles lest it lose 


. the dollars.on which its socially brankrupt regimes depend 
back home. | 


The world has understood what lies behind India’s 
refusal to sit as window-dressing on the MacArthur puppet 
“commission” in Korea. All of Asia seethes with hatred 
and anger at this new MacArthur imperialism which seeks 
to replace the Tojo-Hirohito and British “white man’s 
burden” slave masters. —_- i 

Let us not make any,mistake about these decisions 
cloaked in such ‘noble verbiage—they commit America to 
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As We 
See It 


What Stalin Said 
To Stassen in 1947 
By Rob F. Hall 


WASHINGTON. 


- WHATEVER GOOD or ill flows from Harold Stassen’s press conference Wednes- 
day, it registered one positive result. It recalled the interview between Stassen and 
Joseph Stalin in Moscow on April 9, 1947. Although this perennial Republican presi- 


dential aspirant learned little 
from that conversation, the 
American people, by a fresh pe- 
rusal of Stalin's remarks, may 
achieve a clearer understanding 
of the Soviet government's de- 
termination to maintain peace. 


It should be remembered that 
even before Stassen reached 
Moscow, President Truman and 
his aides were cooking up that 
noisome brew which was to be 
known as the Truman Doctrine. 
In session. at Moscow was the 
conference of the foreign minis- 
ters from which little emerged 
except the Truman Administra- 
tion’s determination to keep. 
Germany divided, to prevent an 
Austrian treaty and to deprive 
the Soviet-Union of the German 
reparations so important to re- 
habilitating war devastation. 


General Marshall, then Secre- 
tary of State also had a discus- 
sion with Stalin in which the 
Soviet premier expressed con- 
fidence that the great powers 
would ultimately reach agree- 
ment. Marshall twisted this into 
a Soviet tactic of “wearing us 
out,” of trying to establish 
“peace by exhaustion.” With that 
distortion he took to the .radio 
on his return to the U. S. 


The Truman Administration's 
determination to pursue its own 
imperial course, abandoning Big 
Four unity, was already a settled 
matter in Washington. A few 
days later, on May 8, the then 
Under-secretary Acheson deliv- 
ered his Cleveland, Miss., ad- 
dress in which. he announced 
the policy of pushing ahead 
alone with the reconstruction of 


“Germany and Japan, “those two 
great workshops of Europe and 


Asia.” 
, ° 
THE HOSTILE ATTITUDE 
and intentions of the American 
leaders were undoubtedly thor- 
oughly appreciated by Stalin. 
paca oy oui y Stassen 
graciously and engaged in an ex- 
change of views which lasted for 


.an hour and 20 minutes. It is a 


pular theory among anti-Soviet 
‘ecaieiaiaiiions that Stalin and 
the Soviet leaders engage in such 
discussions as a “propaganda 
means of reaching world opinion. 


the deep desire for peace on the 
part of the Soviet government. 


Stassen, with something of a 
chip on his shoulder, immedi- 
a demanded whether the 
U. S. and the USSR, with their 
different economic systems, 
could “exist together in the same 


modern world in harmony with 
each other,” 


“Of course they can,” Stalin 
returned. “If during the war they 
could cooperate, why can't t 
today in peace? Given the wis 
to cooperate, of course.” 

* 


STASSEN with that political 
illiteracy so characteristic of 
modern capitalist “statesmen,” 
insisted that Stalin had once 
spoken of the impossibility of 
capitalist cooperation. 

“It is not possible that I said 
the two economic systems could 


not cooperate,” replied» Stalin,. 


pointing out that the opposite 


~ view had been voiced by Lenin 


and that. the 


present Soviet 


leaders adhered, to Lenin’s view. 


Stassen said he had in mind a 
speech by Stalin at the 18th 
Party Congress in which he had 
referred to capitalist encircle- 
ment. | 

Stalin repeated that it was 
impossible that at any Party 
Congress could he have said that 
cooperation between the two 
systems was impossible. 


“I did say there existed cap- 
italist encirclement «and danger 
of — on the Ld age If one 
party does not wish to cooperate, 
then that means that there exists 
a threat of attack.” « 


Germany did not wish to co- 
operate with the USSR and sub- 


sequently attacked, he said,-but — 


despite the - difference_ in -eco- 
nomic systems, there could have 
been cooperation. 

“It is necessary to make a dis- 


‘finction between the possibility 


of cooperating,and the wish to 
cooperate. The possibility of co- 
operation always exists but there 
is not always present the wish 
to cooperate. If one party does 
not wish to cooperate, then the 
result will be — conflict, war,” 
Stalin said. 


to bear testimony to the fact 
that Russia wants to cooperate.” 

Stassen protested at the allu- 
sion to Germany, insisting on the 
“great difference’ between Ger- 
many and the U. S. in 1941. 

“There was a difference in 
government, but no difference in 
the economic systems,” Stalin 
pointed gut. 

Stassen disagreed and proceed- 
ed to give his ideas on state 
monopoly, free capital, Marx 
and Engels and ‘similar subjects, 
denying in passing that the U. S. 
was imperialist. 

“ae a i 

“LET US NOT criticize mu- 
tually our systems,” said Stalin. 
“Everyone has the right to fol- 
low the system he wants to main- 
tain. Which is better will be 
determined by history. We 
should respect the systems 
chosen by the people and 
whether (your) system is good or 


~had is the business of the Amer- 


ican people. To cooperate, one 
does not’ need the same sys- 
tems. ... : 

“Some people called the So- 
viet system totalitarian. Our peo- 
ple call the American system 
monopoly capitalism. If we start 
calling each other names... it 
will lead to no cooperation. We 
must start from the_ historical 
fact that there are two systems 
approved by the people. Only on 


- that basis is cooperation pos-. 


sible.” 

Thus Stalin was expressing the 
Soviet conviction that peaceful 
co-existence of socialism and 
capitalism is possible, desirable 
and necessary. ) 

Today, while the U. S.-is wag- 
ing an unjust war against the 
Korean people, establishing mili- 
tary bases around the borders of 
the USSR. and China, spending 
billions to arm this country and 
its satellites for an anti-Soviet 
war,. the quiet, calm, pacific 
words of Joseph Stalin ought to 


tre mene wenseas Oe Rinne OL coueed 
+ men and women who know that their hiour om has 


yt iat, be rout, i 
.-«$truck, and who will die to defend that belief, _ , 
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and reread now, bear witness to “Yes, ‘replied Stalin, “I want 
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PA lexicans As ssail 
Jailing in France 


{by 


Of Franco's Foes 


By A. B.-Magil 
_/- MEXICO CITY, Oct 8. 


Mexican workers and intellec’®? 
ret held in the hall of the Tele- 
phone Workers’ Union. 

Chairman of the of 
the meeting was taro “Albest 
Bremauntz of the Superior Tribun- 
al of Justice. The were 


speakers 
Luis Sanchez Ponton, former Mex-' 


ican Minister of Education and ex- 


ambassador to Moscow; Salvador 


M. Gamiz, president of the Con- 
federation of Young Mexicans; 


Agustin Guzman, general secretary 


of the General Union of Workeis 
and Peasants of Mexico; Jose Man- 
cisidor, novelist and president of 
the Federation of Organizations 
for Aid to the Spanish Republic; 
Manuel Terrazas, editor of “La Voz 
de Mexico,” who spoke in the name 
of the Mexican Communist Party; 
Luis C. V leader of the 
Miners’ and Metal Workers’ Union; 
Prof. Paula Gomez Alonso of the 
National yer ' oe 
Castellote, Spanish re n re- 
fugeee. 


Besides these the presidium in- 


cluded General Heriberto Jara, 


former of the Navy and 
vice-president of the Mexican Com- 
mittee for Peace; Estela Jimenez, 
eneral secretary of the National 
ition of Revolutionary Women; 
Wenceslau Rosas, former Under- 
Secretary of Education in the 
Spanish republican government, 
now general secretary of the Span- 


ish Republican Commission for the} 


Defense of Peace; Prof. Cesar 
Godoy, former Communist deputy 
in Chile, now a political refuge, 
and Dr, Carlos Noble, general 
secretary of the Mexican Commit- 
tee for Peace. 
PUPPETS OF U. S. 

ially moving 

of the blind Spanish repub- 
lican refugee, Castellote. “Wash- 
ington gave the orders,” he said, 
“and Paris carried them out.” 
Po the policy of American 

rialist etration in Spain 
a declared: “The Spanish people 
will not be converted into cheap 
cannon-fodder in the service of the 
Wall Street barbarians who seek 
world domination.” He expressed 
his conviction that despite all the 
efforts of Washington and its hire- 
lings in other countries, the cause 
of Spanish democracy would 
triumph. 

_ At the side of the Spanish peo- 
ple stands the great Soviet Union 
and the le's democracies,” he 
said. “At their side stands the peo- 
ple of France, who oppose the aid 


was" the 


! 


whaler On? 


Tonight Manhattan 


MARRIAGE AND FAMILY LIFE will be 
discussed by Mark Tarali at the Jefferson 
School, 575 Sixth Ave. 6:30 p.m. Subs. $1. 

HOMER will be discussed by Dr. Annette 
Rubinstein on Great: Masters of World 
Tdterature at the Jefferson School, $75 
Sixth Ave. 8:30 p.m. Subs. $1. 


(Weekend) Worker 
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L _The U. S. State iestinenl 
was branded as the chief instigator of the persecution of 


: anish republican refugees in France at a packed meeting 


e|diate cessation of hostilities in 


: 


1 fe 


tei ee ee 


are in 
the ac | of be fight for 


” 


the S anish refugees in France 
with “the repressions against the 
democratic and peace movement 
in the United States.” Several 
speakers also cited the brutal U.S. 
aggression against Korea and the|~ 
$62,500,000 loan voted by Con- 
gress to Franco as two aspects of 
war policy that is behind the per- 
secutions in France. 

A delegation was chosen to 
present a protest statement to the 
French assador in the name of 
the meeting and of the Mexican 
— who have provided asylum 
or thousands of Franco's victims. 


Dr. Paolone Hits 
Korea Move 


Alarm at the penetration of Gen. 
MacArthur's troops beyond the 
38th parallel in Korea was voiced 
on Friday by Dr. Clementina J. 
Paolone, chairman of American 
Women for Peace. 

“A bitter and prolonged war” is 
threatened. by this action, she 
warned, urging instead “an imme- 


Korea and the withdrawal of all 
foreign troops” to enable free elec- 
tions to take place. 

Dr. Paolone is candidate for 
lieutenant-governor on the Amer- 
ican Labor Party line. 

Her statement was embodied in 
messages to President Truman and 
to Mr. Nasrollah Entexam, pres- 
ident of the Central Assembly of 
the United Nations. Meanwhile, 
peace committee throughout the 
nation has begun a campaign of 
letters, telegrams, and delegations 
to the United Nations protesting 
the crossing the 38 Parallel, Dr. 


“jor Murray a 


| 100,000 telegrams were received. 


(Continued from Page 5) 
fort and struggle of the people 
today. 

100,000 PROTESTS 


This fact can already be proven 
life itself. 

1. According to the tm 
ton Bureau of the Daily Wor 
er, over 100,000 telegrams and 


messages were received over the 
— weekend. Vp = 
ground- 
ot vapeler indiicenieitndiiest 
the McCarran-Wood. bill. It came 
too late to be truly effective in 
forcing the upholding of the veto 
—but it came nonethe It came 
without President Truman's: help 
because, unlike President Roose- 
velt, Truman did not appeal to the 
people. He not want peo- 
to act in a decisive manner— 
use if they had and were suc- 
cessful, then the idea would be|i 
strongly implanted in their minds 
that his Korean War could likewise 
be rejected by decisive action of 
the American people. 


The 100,000 wires and messages 
did not come as a result of Green 
g to the 
and file of ‘Labor to act agains 
the 1950 version of the Alien and 
Sedition laws. The very fact that 


in such short notice was serving 
notice on the ruling Class that it 
would not be able to start its mass 
raids and arrests under the pro- 
visions of the McCarran law. 


2. The startling victory won by 
the members of the National Com- 
mittee when—of all people—Justice 
Jackson upheld their appeal to con- 
tinue bail until the U. S. Supreme 
Court could rule on the framed- 
Foley Square conviction. 

Justice Jackson reflected not only 
home pressures, but, above all, the 
powerful pressures of world public 
opinion, which is and has a vital 
bearing on all of the plans of 
world conquest being aa by 
Wall Street. Truman noted this 
in his veto message as well, but|] 
only in passing. Justice Jackson, 
having actively participated in the 
Nurenberg trials of the “Nazi war 
criminals, realized the importance 
of world public opinion, more so 
than either the fire-eating Con- 
gressmen and Senators or Truman 
himself. Moreover, the campaign 
at home_of mass pressure to grant 
the bail appeal of the National 
Committee members played an im- 
portant role as well. 

Thus, implementing the fighting 
Appeal of the National Commit- 
tee that the strugglé can be won 
and the McCarran-Wood law re- 
pealed and nullified, the ruling, of 
Justice Jackson represents a great 
victory for the camp of peace, 
progress and democracy in America 
and that victory proves that in ad- 
dition to the mass movements at 
home the American people have 
powerful — in the oe its 
s to defeat reaction at home. 
"Thebiecs those progressives and 
leftwingers who had already 
brushed out little cells for’ yo 
selves, or began wringing their 


Paolone announced. 


Boe BA, was su 


adie hs eepate aad ames 


Bcd 


soon we would all be in concen- 
tration camps, must take heed and 
heart and start ee — 
than ever the 
masses of me a white 
—and or ucating and 
moving into battle against 
reaction on the basis of their im- 
—— economic and political 
n 


COMPLACENCY 

The second great danger is that 
of complacency. A theory—or bet- 
ter yet, wishful thinking—has seized 
some liberal and progressive cir- 
cles. They engage in incantations, 
and repeat like a magic formula: : 
“Nothing has really happen with 
the passage of the McCarran-Wood 
bill. Nothing will really happen 
for two to four years. The law’ 
is unworkable.” Some writers in 
the Daily Compass believe this 
nonsense. Were it to remain in 
the Compass, it would not be seri- 
ous at all. But Sewers of 
“liberal” thinking over into the | 
ranks of the Party and progressive 
movement—and ‘can do much 
harm, 


Truman started off this chain of 
“thinking” his veto message. 
to 
whisper to onic else that the 
Administration or Justice Depart Depart- 
ment found whole sections of the 
law untenable, unworkable and im-. 
practical, ‘ Then consciously illu-' 
sions began to be fostered that the 
“law could not work for two to 
four years.” 

This kind of thinking is most 
dangerous because it likewise dis- 
arms and paralyzes the progressive, 
Negro and labor movements from 


going out to rally the people to nul-| 
lify, defeat and repeal this fascist- 
like law now on the statute books 
of the land. 


) 


2 DANGERS IN FIGHT ON McCARRAN LAW 


establishes the bluep int and gos 
work for a total staté in the 
U.S.A. It tends to blur over the 
relationship between Truman’s for- 
eign policy of aggression and war 
and its domestic coun tt of. 
reaction and fascism, found 
concrete expression in the McCar- 


ran law. 

This kind of “thinkin — I 
of the petty-bourgeois liberal 

greatest pastime is hiding his head 

in in the sand and refusing to realize 
the political realities of life. He 
refuses to contemplate an 
which may disturb. the ease 
comforts of his middleclass exist- 
ence. He is the eternal “optimist” 
—who never does anything to jus- 
tify his optimistic inclinations. 

This is all right for the Compass 
reader mentality, but it becomes. 
most dangerous if it becomes the 
basis for thinking of any Marxist, 
or progressive fighter in America. 
+< This does not mean that ob- 
stacles do not exist in the path of 
execution of the McCarran law, 
legal and otherwise. But to place 


jone’$ hope—and one's 


perspective— 
on such slender reeds means to de- 
stroy the building of any mass 
movement of struggle in advance. 
It means to place reliance on tech- 
nicalities, legal loopholes and the 
“goodwill” of the Truman Admin- 
istration, which unleashed the war 
against Korea and which generated 
the political climate of reaction at 
|\home which gave birth and made 
possible the passage of the Mc- 
Carran law. 


Whether the McCarran law will 
be put into operation in two months 
or two years—or not at all—depends 
on one single factor alone: the de- 
|termination and struggles of the 
American workingclass, Negro peo- 
~ and their allies to nullify and 


|force the repeal of that law. The 


fight has only begun. And that 


It minimizes the significance of | 
the McCarran-Wood law, which 


fight can end in victory! 


LETTER TO M&M FROM MAN IN IOWA... 


“Enclosed please find a money order for $7 te cover renewal of my subscrip- 


tion to MASSES & MAINSTREAM for two years. 
success and unequalled standards, literary, morally, editorially. My two-year 
renewal is a gesture of optimism, since I believe that M&M, whatever set- 
backs accrue in the next histerical peried, will be pubmeaing leng after most 
American ‘literary’ magazines = forgetiea.” 


Best wishes fer continued 


—(signed) B.G. 
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City Hall Intrigue Splits AFL, CIO Bureaucrats 


Unhampered . by principle, New 
York's labor “bureaucracy is going 


in several different directions in 
the current mayoralty race. The 


much-vaunted AFL-CIO unity has 
been shivered into splinters. . 

The AFL has ieaaaily declared 
for Vincent Impellitteri, the “Ex- 
perience Party” candidate, and the 
CIO officially is for 
nominee Ferdinand Pecora. But 
within each body, there are size- 
able defections. 

Most. recent of these is forma- 
tion of a labor committee for Ed 


Corsi, GOP nominee, by 40 AFL} 


_ leaders from a variety of organ- 
izations. Heading the committee 


ocratic : 


is Charles McNally of the printing 
trades. Officials of the ‘Teamsters, 
Shoe Service Union and Building 
Ssrvice Fmployes are officers of 
committee. 

These officers assailed Pecora 
for having issued an-injunction, as 
Supreme Court Judge, against 
es of hospital workers be-| 
ore New York Hospital in 1945. 
They hit Impellitteri because, as 
acting mayor, he called out the 
police in a bloody attack on? the 
famous Wall Street strike a few 
years ago. 

The committee neglected, of 


course, to mention that Corsi was 


Governor Deweys Labor Com- 


misioner when the notorious anti- 
labor Condon-Wadlin Law~ was 
passed, 

The AFL Council’s endorsement 
of Impellitteri was hit from an- 
other direction when Herman Gel- 


4S!ber, of Motion Picture Operators 
Local 302, announced ‘he was 
backing Pecora. The Tammany 
candidate also had the *upport 
of David Dubinsky and his Lib- 
eral Party gang, which includes 
the International Ladies Garment 
Workers Union officialdom, as well 
as several other AFL groups. 

In the CIO, the Utility Workers 


Union and several other groups 


have come out for Impellitteri, 


md Corsi is also known to have 

some support from CIO officials. 
These numerous splits within 

the right ‘wing labor bureaucracy 

are due 

there are 

sues se ng 

party hidden. 

declared flatly they are for Mur- 

phy for Police Commissioner, for 

atom. bomb shelters and against 

Communism, hardly a program to 

inspire genuine labor backing. 

. The sole principled difictaace is 
between these three and Paul 
Ross, American Labor Party nomi- 
nee, who alone among the candi- 
dates is distinguished for struggle 


ingpeople as consumers and ten- 
ants, against high living costs etc. 
Ross heads the New York ge. * 
Tenants and Consumers Council 
and the Committee to End Dis- 
crimination in Stuyvésant Town. 
-He resigned as Administrative Sec- 
retary to Mayor O'Dwyer because 
he opposed the fare increase, as 
well as the manner in which city 
rent control was «dministered. 
Ross has the backing of a ,pow- 
erful group of independent unions 
which is. for him because. of his 
record; and because of his program 
of peace instead of atom bomb 
war preparations, of civil liberty 
instead of the Communist-hunting 


for civil rights, needs of the work- 


which is the path to fascism. 


JEWISH FARM WORKERS OF 
BIROBIDJAN TOP QUOTAS 


MOSCOW, Oct. 8. — Jewish 
workers at the collective farms, 


tractor stations and state farms of 


the Autonomous Territory of Biro- 
bidjan have informed Premier Jo- 
seph. Stalin that they have com- 
pleted and “overfullfilled their 
quotas. 

The storzge of grain, wheat and 
seed has been completed, their 
communication reported, and tlie 
delivery of grain for payments to 


the machine~tractor stations is be- 
ing carriéd out. 

The communication was sent by 
P. Simonoff, secretary of the re- 
gional committee of the All-Union 
Communist Pzirty of the Jewish 
Autonomous Territory; L. Benko- 
witch, chairman of the executive 
committee of the Soviet of Work- 
ers-Deputies of the Jewish Auto- 
nomous Territory, and P. Kashev- 
sky, supervisor of the Supply Min- 
istry for the Territury 


Hotel Union 


(Continued from Page 2) 


revealing the tie-up between the 


trusteeship and the Rubin forcts. 
The leaflet cited a statement made 
to the AFL Trade Union Courier 
by David Herman, lookout man 
for Rubin, to the effect a 
we could have won there wouldn’t 
be a tmustee.” In the same inter- 
view, Rubin, according to the 
Courier, said the following: 


“Discussing the new state of 
affairs, Rubin reflected triumphant- 
ly that it was a ‘relief’ and com- 
pletely in accord with his desires.” 

The leaflet which aroused the 
ire of the Ress-Rbin combine 
warned the membership against the 
loss of all.the gains that it had 
won over years of struggle; It also 
alerted them to the danger that the 
industrial union structure may be 
destroyed and the membership 

led out to various craft unions 
in the city. “All these rotten plans 
of thesé forces,” the leaflet charged, 
“are being pushed under the 
smokescreen of what they like to 
call ‘the Communist line. ” 


OTHERS FIRED 


The suspensions of the 13 local 
union officers were accompanied 
by the arbitrary dismissal of Sam 
Kramberg, labor chief of the union 
and pioneer in the organization of 
the hotel, restaurant and cafeteria 
‘workers in the city; Nat Gross, 
office manager, and a number of 
clerical workers. 

The 13 _— nded, in addition 
to ' Cody, ude Collins, vice- 
president of the dining room de- 
partment who took a leading g part 
in the organization of the Waldorf- 
Astoria with its 2,100 employes; 

e Kyriages, vice-president of} 
the club department, and Lee 


* ' Candea, vice-president of the ad- 


ministrative department. Among 
the business agents suspended were 
the most active and popular in 
the shops 
Cody, one of the founders of 
6, was for five years secre- 
tary-treasurer of the union and 
ent from 1948-50. In the 
local election, when he was 
elected general organizer, he polled 
the highest vote of all the elected 
officers. 


Denazification Is Failure 


Denazification and the demo- 
Foor gary <r ab Raoeremta have failed, 


Maj. Abraham an, the former 
adviser on jewish affairs to U.S. 
Gly in Germany, declan J]. Mc- 


i orga el go Satur-, 


eb 


Jewish War Veterans meeting in 


gewish Wa ~ Gas He --- 


State ClO 


(Continued from-Page 2) 
its support to James G, Donovan,]| , 
Tammany hack opposing Rep. Vito 
Marcantonio. . Much time was 
spent in denouncing Marcantonio 
—whose fight against this “worst 
blow to our democratic way of 
life” was staunchest in all Con- 


gress. ' 


Unionists Fight 


jments of the World Federation of 


‘countries. One week earlier a na- 


Philip Murray, CIO head, in 
his speech. Friday, indicated the, 
steel corporations are showing ° a) 
stiff front against the uhion’s de- 
mands for a wage increase. ~He 


said he hoped: a peaceful settle- 
ment would be reached before 
Dec. 31. This apparently speited 
finish to hopes ot steel workers for 
a raise before that deadline, as had 
been forced in other industries, 

Potofsky ‘attacked Gov. Thomas 
E. Dewey as the candidate of the 
Chase National Bank. He said 
the bank’s head, Winthrop AIl- 
dridge, led the move to return 
Dewey to gubernatorial candidacy 
and to shift Lieut. Governor Joseph 
Hanley, whom he called a “non- 
entity’ to the GOP Senatorial can- 
didacy. 


A foreign policy resolution“ap- 
proved without Geetinien, went 
down the whole pro-war line of 
the Truman Administration and 
asked for greater use of labor lead- 
ers to put over the policy abroad. 


“Striped pants diplomacy is in- 
capable of understanding the new 
forces at work in the world toda, 
and coping with _ the problems 
which now face us,” says as reso- 
lution. 


Louis Hollander, state CIO 
president, commented on the fact 
‘that the convention was almost 
entirely a platform affair. Hol- 
lander said discussion was really 
unnecessary. | | 

Past discussion, he -said, was 
only “shadow boxirg” with Com- 
munists, and he éxpressed pleasure 
over the absence of leftwing op- 
position. , ; 

Thus he indicated that the 
reason they got rid of the _left- 
wing was that they wanted no 
challenge to their dictatorial pol- 
icies, 


a 


Asbury Park. He charged that the 
program failed despite our  de- 
clared policy contained in the 
Yalta: and. Potsdam. agreements.” 

The Germans, he said, don’t 


racy say wag ey te he 


PE efor 


SteelCartel Plan 
From W. Europe 


PARIS, Oet. 8 (ALN).—An inter- 
national conference of mining and 
metalworking union representa- 
tives held here Sept. 22-24 has 
issued a call to workers in seven 
countries to demonstrate on Nov. 
15 against the oe plan, the 
proposed pool ing for Western 
Europe's steel and coal resources 
that has already had adverse ef- 
fects on the working people. The 
conference was called by the min- 
ing and steelworking trade depast- 


Trade Unions. 


Prior to the international meet- 
ing, national sessions to discuss the 
Schuman ee had been held in 
several of the seven affected 


tional’ conference of interested 
French unionists brought out 500 
delegates from all mining and 
metalworking centers of the 
country. The WFTU confernce 
‘was attended by 100 delegate? 
from Britain, Italy, France, Ger- 
many, Holland, Belgium, Luxem- 
bourg and the Saar (French occu- 
pied) region of German, which has 
an independent labor movement. 


Conference speakers underlined 
the fact that although final agree- 
ment on the Schuman plan has 
not yet been reached at top govern- 
ment levels, economic preparations 
for the coal-steel pool are well 
under way. In a number of regions 
they pointed out, mines’ considered 
inefficient or marginal producers 
haye been closed down, and uo 
jobs provided for the stranded 
miners, Some 70,000 French min. 
ers have been laid off in th’s way, | 
it is calculated by the French Fed- 
eration of Labor (CGT), ‘the major 
French labor federation. 


SHUTDOWNS IN ITALY 


Italian speakers showed that the 
underdeveloped steel industry of 
northern Italy is already seeing. 
some shutdowns, were as in certain 
mills and fabricating plans, hours 
are being lengthened and work is 
being ed up as never before. 
Since the heart of Western Euro- 


pean steel production is in the}. 


German Ruhr, conference speakers 
declared, indus in the other 
countries would considered as 
“feeders” under the pool plan, to 
be used if needed and to be shut- 


down when orders are low. 

Many speakers emphaasized that 
steel and coal kings of the Ruhr. 
as reactionary as ever,,would dom- 
inate the pool. Wages in the feeder 


French, Belgian and other outside |=; 


industries would be forced down 
to the German level. Production 
would be primarily for arming-the 
western world against the ages 
Union. Thus, they argued, 

pool offers Western Europe he te in- 
stability of a war economy to the 
workers, and helps ready their 
governments for a war which 


would bring disaster to the con-} 


tinent. 


». 
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1,211 Casualties in Korea 
Listed; Highest Total Issued 


_ WASHINGTON, + 8 (UP).— 
A new list identifying 1,211 casu- 
alties in Korea—the largest. single 
list yet issued—was released by the 
Defense Department today. 

No previous list had culled 
900 casualties, and it was presumed 
the new list reflects the great of- 
fensive sparked by the Inchon 
landings Sept. 15. 

The” list, 118th to_be’ issued, 
named: 

Killed—Army 144; Navy 3; Ma- 
rine Corps 72; Air Force’ none. 
Total 219. . 

Mortally wounded — Army 24; | 


Navy none; Marine .C orps six; Air 
Force none. Total 30. 

Wounded—Army 689; Navy 7; 
Marine Corps 145; Air Force none. 
Total 841. 


Injured—Army 48; others none. 
Total 48. 

Missing—Army 63; Navy none; 
Marine Corps six; Air Force four. 
Total 73. 


The list also gave the names_ot 
12 Army men now officially known 


to be prisoners of. war. It also iden- - 


tified. two casualties who have re- 
covered and returned to duty. 


2 Rounds Won 


(Continued from Page 3) 
from his position by the Pacific 
Far East Lines. 


McLane was the center of a la- 
bor dispute last year when he was| 
arbitrarily dismissed by the com- 
pany for all®ged incompetence. He 
was réinstated to his position .at 
that time when it was established 
that the company’s allegations were 
false and he had been discharged 
for union activity. The Pacific 
Far East Line was forced to pay 
him full pay, overtime and bonus 
for the time he was off the vessel. | 


Farley Sees Pope; 


On Way to Madrid 


CASTELGANDOLFO, Oct. 8 
(UP).—James Ay Farley, former 
U.S. Postmaster General, and Mrs. ° 
Farley today were received in 
private audience by Pope’ Pius XII 
at the Pope’s summer residence 
here. Farley, who is chairman of 
the board of the Coca Cola Export 


Corp., will leave tomorrow for 
Madrid. 


When the blacklisting program 
went into effect, the company, un- 
der the guise of patriotism, again 
discharged McLane. The union 
was able to completely exvose the 
phony blacklisting of McLane for, 
union activity and was notified yes- 
terday that he will be reinstated 
again to his job on the arrival of 
the vessel. | 

In the other case, the combina- 
tion of the Commandant of -the 
13th Naval District in Seattle and 
the Alaska Steamship Co. were 
dealt a blow in their attémpted 
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IMPRESSIONS OF. VIET NAM | 


By Leo Figueres 
Editor-in-chief of “L’Avant- 
Garde,” Paris 

‘PARIS. 


After a trip by lorry through 
the southern provinces of 
I reached the border ef tho 
Democratic lic of Viet- 
Nam. Almost entire border 
is controlled by Democratic Ar- 
my units, only some -half-dozen 
centers being held by the 
French. These centres are wide- 
ly scattered, in some cases even 
hundreds. of kilométres apart. 
Their garrisons, entirely iso- 
lated, can be supplied only by 
air, as ali the ter- 
ritory is in the hands of Viet- 
Nam units. ~ 

Over the border outposts 
waves the Viet-Nam national 
flag: a red field, with a big: yel- 
low star in the center. It was 
at one of these outposts that we 
were later to encounter at ev- 
ery turn: “Democratic Repub- 
lic of Viet-Nam—Independece— 
Liberty—Happiness.” 

The border crossed, wé made 
our way southward, covering 


hundreds. of kilometes, now on 
horseback, now on foot. 


The first thing that impressed 
us in the liberated districts was 
the universal order and tran- 
quility. I was able to travel 
freely and without alarm, in any 
direction, at any hour of the 
day or night. The only hindrance 
were the raids ef French aircraft, 
which from time to time com- 

lled us to seek shelter in 

amboo thickets. 

I could: not help but recall 
the hypocrisy of the French au- 
- thorities, their affirmation that 
the troops sent to Viet-Nam are 
designed “te restore order.” Or- 
der reigns—precisely where there 
are no colonialist troops. 

We stopped at a little village 
to rest our horses and refresh 
ourselves. In a little. roadside 
inn’ we were served delicious 
Chinese soup, at the cost of only 
a few — (the new monetary 
unit established by the demo- 
crati government). 

WHAT PEASANTS SAY 


After lunch, I had a talk with 
some peasants, who had taken 
shelter at the inn from a sudden 
shower of rain. 

“Having a hard time?” I[ 
asked. “Have to put up with 
hunger?” 

“No,” they replied. “We have 
to husband our food, of course. 
But we're working all the “he 


ploughing up virgin soil. 


‘ a 


SOLDIERS of the Democratic Republic of Viet Nam, with 
guns taken from the French imperialist invaders. The army is now 


also. supplied with altillery manfactured by plants working in the ~ 


forests to protect themselves against French planes. 


of the town. Two gates give 
tsa 1 one al te 
ger gate is top 

on inscription m big letters. 
ila Goo chile to-aned hotacetip- 
tion may pass through here. 
Those who cannot read are sent 
around to the smaller gate, 
known as “the ge of ignor- 
ance,” which leads, net straight 
to the market, but to a place 
where reading and writing are 
taught. 

Such is one of many methods 
by which the illiterate are urged 


to . 
os tee aré ordered to 


teach their laborers te read and: 


write. If they fail to organize 
such studies, they are: deprived 
of labor power for several days. 
The. People’s Culture organiza- 
tion sends these laborers to spe- 
cial literacy classes, and chages 
the cost to the employer con- 
cerned. | 

Before the war, 90 percent of 
the country’s population was 
entirely ‘illiterate. Today, as a 
result of the government's efforts, 
there afe already several prov- 
inces in which the entire popula- 
lation has learned to read and 
write. 


SCHOOLS IN THE FOREST 


Do you know that there is a 
university with all the usual 
departments on the free territory 
of Viet-Nam, and. that this 
university has mere students 
than ‘the one at Hanoi, where 
the French invaders rule? 

Do you know that there is an 
elementary school in every Viet- 
Nam community? That, mere- 


and housewives. 


“over, there is x 


in every district center oe 

I paid a visit to the National 
School of Arts and Literature. 
Like mest educational institu- 
tions, this school is situated in 
the depth, of the forest. 

Why in the forest?—you may 
ask. Why, simply for safety 
against parachute landings. and 
sudden raids by motorized 
troops. Higher educational ins- 
titutions, ministries, the central 
bodies of various organizations, - 
are scattered through the Viet- ~ 
Nam forests, and thus sheltered 
from enemy attack. 

There are towns too, of course. 
Some of those I visited have 
populatians of several thousand. 
But the stone buildings in these 
towns. have been d ed, and 
their ruins are already over- 
grown with tropical vegetation. 
The buildings were destroyed 
their owners themselves, in many 
cases wealthy people, in order 
to prevent the French troops— 
should they seize the town— 
from: turning the ‘stone blocks 
into fortresses. 


The former inhabitants of 
these comparatively comfortable 
dwellin built themselves: mod- 
est bamboo cabins, in which they 
live to this day. Such “scorched 
earth” tactics were indispensable . 
in the early period of the war, 
to prevent the invaders from 
fortifying themselves in the 
towns; for at that time the Viet- 
Nam forces had no heavy guns, 
and it would have been very 
difficult for them to attack these 
fortifications. 


(Continued Tomorrow) 


Were prepared to work day and 
night, if need be, bu@there will 
be no famine.” 

Passing through village after 
village, we realized the enorm- 
ous labor that has been accom- 
plished by the peasantry of 
North Viet-Nam. Until this year, 
the poor northern soil yielded 
only one rice harvest yearly. 
Now the peasants have deter- 
mined to reap two harvests every 
year, as on the fertile soil of the 
Delta region. At the same time, 
they have begun chealring vir- 
gin forest land, to increase the 
areas available for growing: 
vetables, maize, and manioc. 
The roads are bordered by ex- 
tensive vegetable gardens. 

The patriotic effort of the 
rural tion is stimulated 
by the solicitude of the dem- 


‘ocratic government for the in- 


eas collaborationists, 
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terests.of the peasantry. Lands 
belenging to colonial firms or to 
big landed proprietors known 
and also 
abandoned land,s have been 
shared out among the poorest 
peasants. Land rent and interest 
on loans, whether in money or 


in kind, have been considerably 
reduced. 


“GATE OF IGNORANCE” 

Despite wartime difficulties, 
the people of Viet-Nam are 
working with remarkable per- 
severance and industry towards 
the solution of such important 
problems 4s general cultural ad- 
vancement, the eradication of 
illiteracy, and the building up of 
a native industry. 

In one little town I set out, 
with a few friends, to visit the 
market place. The market does 
not open until nightfall, when 
air raids need no longer be 
feared. It lies on the outskirts 
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To Be Chosen 


: THE JURY entrusted with 
the International Peace Prizes by 
_ mittees will meet heré 


of 
<S It will be 


allocation of these three prizes 


$15,000), which will bring honor to three separate works of art, 

cinematographic, literary and artistic), The formal presentation of 

cinematographic, literary and artistic. 

of the Defenders of Peace in November. 
> . 


Elected at the 
Sgr. Pietro Nenni, a well-known 


With him are associated Madame Eugenie Cotton, vice-presi- 
dent of the World Committee and 


national Democratic Federation, 


the French government for her actions against war; Prof. Bernal, 


also vice-president df the World 


scientist and chairman of the Association of Scientific Workers of 
Creat Britain; Mr. P. Borsari, leader of the Brazilian Peace Move- 


ment and secretary ot the World 


| 
and writer; Wanda Wassilewska, Soviet author of “The Rain- | 
”; Gabriel d’Arboussier, secretary 
_ Democratic Rally and vice-president of t 
Al-Tarik, and lastly Rockwell Kent, the American painter. 
© © oe 


FOR THE LITERARY PRIZE: 


THE POEM of Pablo Neruda “Que despierte e] Lenador” (Let 
the Woodman Awake). This work of the celebrated Chilean poet 
who is exiled from his country has been put forward by the Com- 
mittee of Costa Rica and Mexico. It has already been translated 


into 10 languages. 
“The Military and Political 


an essay by the British physicist P. M. S. Blackett, sponsored by 


British Committee. 


“From France Invaded to France in Arms,” the essay of the 
great French poet and novelist, 


in 1947, 


The review “Europe,” the great French literary and artistic 


revue published in Paris. 


(The last two works mentioned are being presented by the 
Fighters for Peace and Liberty, of France.) | 

*The Great Conspiracy Against 
Sayers and Albert Kahn, U.S.A., which sold 225,000 copies in . 
America and has been translated into 25 languages. 


in the near future. Among the several hun- 
works which will be considered figure 
great artists of international renown who have made and are con- 
tinuing to make powerful contributions towards strengthening the 
among the world’s 
the duty of the W 


plenary session of the World Committee at | 
Stockholm in March, 1950, it will be under the chairmanship of 


Prizes 

: 
. PRAGUE. 

those of a number of 


les. 
Committee to make the final 
of five million francs (£5,000, 


The formal presentation of | 


figure on the World Committee. 


ident of the Women’s Inter- | 


who was recently prosecuted by 


Committee, an eminent research 


Committee; Kuo Mo Jo, Chinese 


eneral of the African 
Beirut Arabic review 


uences of Atomic Ener 


The 


Jean-Richard Bloch, who died 


Russia.” Essay by Michael. 
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By Ben Levine 

GEORGE THOMSON is a pro- 
fessor of Greek in the University of 
Birmingham. He is alsc a member 
of the central committee of_ the 
Communist Party of Britain. In 
Aeschylus and Athens, published 


| 


now published for American read- 
ers, Thomson draws_.on his scholar- 
ly researches to give a contem- 


cr 
AESCHYLUS AND ATHENS, by 

George Thomson. A study in 

the Social Origins of Drama. 

International Publishers. 478 

pages. $53. 
Vets: tia 
porary meaning to Aeschylus and 
Athens, to’ the poetry and_ politics 
of ancient Greece. 

Aeschylus wrote his tragedies in 
the first half of the fifth century 
B. C., when the Athenian democ- 
racy, having broken the power of 
the landlords and repulsed the Per- 
sian invasion, was consolidating 


‘ 


. ~ @ . 


IT IS INTERESTING that the 
Athenian dramas of that century, 
recognized universally as peaks in 
the world of art, were produced 
under State sponsorship, and not 
by “private enterprise. The play- 
wrights competed for prizes award- 
ed by State judges. Admission. was 
generally free. : | 

The plots of these dramas were} 
drawn from Greek mythology or 
from Homer's tales, but they were 
performed with eontemporary po- 
litical and social conditions in 
mind. Productions were part of 
community festivals, held twice a 
year. : 


TWO BOOKS ABOUT THE MUSIC 


OF HAYDN AND FERDINAND MORTON 


By O. V. Clyde 


They called done “Papa” Haydn 


and the other “Jelly Roll” Morton. }. 


: would never have called 
Haydn “Jelly Roll” because that: 
is a sexual in its connotation 
and obscene in its origin. The 
reason is that Ferdinand J. Morton 
was a Negro and Haydn was not, 
and the iron-clad mythology of 
racism in the U.S.A. demands that 
there shall always be attached to 
the creations of Negro genius some 
| eerees . 
JOSEPH HAYDN by H. E. Jacob. 

Rinehart and.Co. 368 pp. $5.00. 


MISTER JELLY ROLL by Alan 
Lomax. Duell, Sloan and Pearce. 
318 pp. $3.50. 

Pon: ; 


rag-tag of degradation, comicality 
or commercial Jasciviousness at 
which the Puritan-ridden, pleasure- 
seeker with a white skin tries to 
warm his half-frozen heart. 


Lomax’s. biography of Morton 
leans heavily on what this dead 
jazz pianist and composer had to 
say about himself. He took it down 
on tape recordings or records in 
the Congressional Library. He 
also took down the words of those 
who knew Morton best. 

What we get is a deadpan pic- 
ture in which the spirit of critica} 
appraisal is disereetly aloof in the 
name of objectivity. Morton “knew 
his place” and never challenged 
the boss-men who ran the brothels 
where Negro women sang sad 
songs-or dirty ones to the accom- 
paniment of jazz -pianists whose 
inner lyricism had to conform to 
the ruthless mold of the white 
man’s idea of him. Morton admits 
he was a pimp even “to get along” 


= 


} 


: 
J 


and there were myths about his 
exeessive sexuality. 

Lomax reports all this without 
‘any noticeable recoil to the op- 
[pressive racism of the whole 
Imythology concerning jazz music. 
In fact, surprisingly enough, since 
the Lomax family is well-known 
for its services to folk music, the 
author views this warped and de- 

ded existence imposed upon the 

utiful genius of so many Negro 
musicians through a sort of ro- 
mantic halo; he calls Morton a 
“Creole Benvenuto Cellini’ to 
praise him, but only veils the Negro 
ghetto with imcongruous renais- 
sance trappings. Ba. 

Morton created some poignant 
music (my favorite is the Jungle 
Blue’), though he was not ‘the 
“creator of jazz,” as he foolishly 
boasted. In this story, we see fac- 
tual matter that can.be useful, but 
we get it through a false stand- 
|point, with ~concessions to the 
standard and ugly considerations 
of racism commercialism. 
There is no effort to help the reader 
discriminate between the deep 
hyman contént of jazz at its be- 
ginnings and the flaws enforced 
it by the social prison in 
it was produced. 

© © 
THE HAYDN bi thy is 


highly readable and to dis- 
yperse some of the ridiculous ver- 


full range. 


| 


who not only had the genius to 
create masterpieces but also the 
genius to grasp Mozart's greatness 
when his contemporaries missed its 


Haydn was attracted to the 
Masonic movement as Mozart was 
and for the. same reason, that it 
was anti-clerical and proudly as- 
serted the superiority of work to 
the arrogance of aristocratic blood. | 
And this came from a man whose 
career depended so much on 
aristocratic patronage., 

What Jacobs’ book does well is 
to cut through formal considera- 
tions, which have their great in- 
terest, of cofirse, to the human cen- 
tent of Haydn’s music. Jacobs does 
not always maintain this standpoint, 
however, so that he speaks of the 
“leap” in the “nature of hearing” 
which began to appear around 
1750 as if this were an accident 
having no relation to the revolu- 
tionary shift in social and political 
life. But his book is crammed with 
information about a genius who is 
now being revived—of all things—} 
by aesthetes who think they 


rooted in life, a model of aesthetic 
escape. | 
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Rare Chinese Dances'| 
Performed at | 


Meeting Oct. 9 


Chinese dances rarely seen in 
our country will be performed 
Monday night, Oct. 9 at the Fra- 
ternal Clubhouse at the Spotlight 
on Asia Meeting. 

(Sword) 


The classic Scimitar 
Dance will be presented along with 
a famed Chinese Boxing Dance. 
Done in costumes of the period 
these traditional dances are events 
worth seeing. ae 
The dancer also promises a Chi- 
nese version of the song Mr. Atom 
done in the China folk. tradition. 
Betty Sanders-will perform Am- 
erican folk-songs. 
Tickets can 
bookshops or from the Committee 


for a 


A Ma 


some years ago in Britain andj. 


j 


its leadership of the Greek federa-} 


‘tion. 


ithe Aeschylus tragedies, going 


After describing what a Thomson's study is his use of 


in this vigorous musica] genius, |, 


obtained at the} 
Democratic Faz Eastern! & 


Werker, New Ye 


imagines was the effect of the 
performance of an Aeschylus triol- 
ogy on the audience, Thomson‘ 
writes: 

“The only thing in my experi- 
ence which seems to me com- 
parable is what I saw one evening 
a few years ago at a dramatic fes- 
tival in Moscow.” 


Thomson investigates the social 
origins of the form and content of 


back to the totemism of the pre- 
Homeric clans, and the early tribal 
rites and initiations, out of which 
was develeped the Dioynisiac cere- 
monies that grew into the Greek 
tragedy. . 
* s o 

IF THE GENERAL reader 
finds himself lost in the details of 
the first 150 pages of Thomson’s 
study, he will eventualfy get his 
reward, fér the rest of the book 
gathers the innumerable threads 
into a strand that leads to the 
heart of the Aeschylean drama. 


‘ Not the least interesting feature 


dialecties. There is his analysis o 
“moira, the early Greek ndti 
of Fate. 


| 
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‘Aesehylus and Athens’, 
rxist Analysis 


the trilogy is settled by-the goddess 
Athena in favor of Apollo, after 
which there is a re-onciliation be- 
‘tween all parties for the glory of 
Athens. In this trilogy, Athenians 
could see reference to the origin 
of their form of democracy, which 
represented in the fifth century the 
growing pewer of the merchant 


landowning families. Aeschylus, 
though a member of the old mo- 
bility, welcomed this development, 
which he depicted ar a conciliation 
of what to him were the only signi- 
ficant classes. 

oe ca 7 
| THOMSON then analyzes 
Aeschylus” Promethean _ trilogy. 
Only the first play of this 
trilogy, has survived, Promethus 
Unbound. But from other.evidence, 
‘Thomson draws the deduction that 
the third play ends in the recon- 
ciliation of Prometheus, the rebel, 
with Zeus, the tyrant. 

This calm confidence in the 
revolutionary developments in 
Athens gives an Olymnian serenity 
to the plays of Aeschylus which 
is lacking in the works of Euri- 
pides. For’ Euripides, born 45 
years after Aeschylus, was witness 
to the betrayal of democracy by 
the very classes in which Aeschy- 
lus had faith. 

In one of his plays, “The Sup- 
pliants,” Euripides declares thg 
very wealthy and the very poer are 
both perils to society, and that sal- 
vation lies in the class between 
them. But the -development of 
such a “middle” class was impos- J 
sible so long as slavery existed? — 
This was the reason why Athenian 
democracy finally lost the class 
war with ‘the Spartan oliearchy in 
what "is known as the Pelopenne- 
sian war. 
® 


THOMSON gives us enough 


This notion, Thomson says, was| 
developed when land was held in| 
common, and each family got its 
equal share, its portion, its “moira.” 
Later, when the landowners en- 
slaved the people, the doctrine of 
Fate was turned into its opposite, 
into a doctrine of exploitation. | 

_ This conflict betveen the old 
tribal customs represented by the 
Moirai (or Erinyes) and the aristo- 
cratic order represented by Apollo 
is shown by Thomson to be the 
clue to t understanding of 
Aeschylus’ “Oresteia,” the trilogy 
whose subject is the murder of 


Greek history to draw many im- 
portant political lessons for the 
struggle against the American 
oligarchies that threaten our own 
democracy. 

But the main contribution of the 
present volume in the develop- 
ment of its central theme—the rela- 
tion of Aeschylus to Athens, of arts: 
to society, the connection, as 
Thomson says, “between such mas- 
terpieces of human culture as 
Greek tragedy and the mimetic 
dance, in which the savage hunts- 
men express both their weakness 
in the face of nature and their will 
to master it.” 


—— 


Agamemmnon. The trial that ends 


At least a little time in 


- F catie this way not too 
And not very bravely, 


Say then but this of 


_ He walked to jail on 


From ‘Poems 
On Parting’ 


By DALTON TRUMBO_ 
(of the Hollywood Ten) 


Each man owes his country 


jail, 


So it cannot be a matter of surprise 

That I arrive at last before these gates 

Which have closed so many times ‘on better men, 
_ And daily close upon my brothers. 


willingly 


Choosing it only above the more difficult path 
Of repudiating every hope 
That lay most easily upon my conscience. 


me: 


Preferring not to crawl on his knees 
In freedom to a bowl of buttered slops 
Set out for him by some contemptuous clown, 


his feet. 


(Reprinted from Masses & Mainstream.) 
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By Ed Sainsbury ? 


United Press Sports Writer 


Gate Defeats ish, 
End 39 Game Streak 


SOUTH BEND, Ind., Oct. 9 (UP).—Notre Dame, the pressure of modern football's 
greatest victory streak relieved now after an upsetting but convincing licking by Purdue, 
will show up for its next game, coach Frank Leahy said today. 


[Purdue ended the Notre Dame® 


legend Saturday by outplaying and 
outthinking the Irish in a 28 to 14 
upset that shocked the Notre Dame 
campus at South Bend, Indiana.] 

Leahy would make no predic- 
tions for the balance of the season, 
although-his approach to the 1950 
campaign was his most pessimistic 
in history and he confidently ex- 
pected his team to lose at least 
once, perhaps as many as three 
or four games. 

“Just as before,” he said, “we'll 
take them one at a time.” 

“We have no alibis,” he went 
on. “Those Loys came up here 
to beat us and they did. It was 
simply that-a team that was better 
than Notre Dame won.” 


Leahy discounted any claim that 
Purdue might have won by breaks. 
“The team that is the most alert 
doesn't get the breaks,” he said. 
“They make the breaks. There is 
absolutely no alibing. I want ‘to 
be ugoted on that.” 


The defeat, 28 to 14, was the 
first for Notre Dame in five seasons 
and broke a string of 39 consec- 
utive contests without def€at. Only 
two ties marred the march, a 
scoreless duel with Army in 1946 
and a 14 to 14 deadlock with 
Southern California in the last 
game of 1948. 


And Leahy, even though he 
knew the string had to end some- 
time and though he looked for- 
ward to defeat: was not relieved. 

“I believe I'd rather have the 
pressure, he said, referring to the 
nervous strain which caused the 
affgble coach and his kid football 
players to break into tears after 
they had congratulated Purdue 
coach Stu_Holcomb and his team. 

“The Purdue team as a whole 
was terrific,” Leahy said. “It had 


_everything. We were outcoached 


and outplayed, but not outfought.” 

Leahy refused to cite any parti- 
cular turning point in the game, 
but observers listed three possible 
spots where the Boilermakers might 
have guaranteed the victory. 

First, Purdue's third touchdown, 
a 03-yard paydirt pass from Dale 
Samuels to neil Schmidt which 
gave the Boilermakers a 21 point 
lead, came so.quickly after the 
second that it might have thrown 
the Irish club off balance. 

Then, when Notre Dame's Jack 
Landry fumbled with nearly five 
minutes to go as he plunged to 
the Purdue 20 yard line, the Boil- 
ermakers quickly eliminated the 


Conerly’s Long Arm 


Saves the 


By Bob Serling 


United Press Sports Writer 


WASHINGTON, Oct. 8 (UP).—Chuck Conerly’s rubber-|; 


Giants 


armed passing attack sent the New York Giants soaring 92 


yards to a touchdown in the 


to -give them a_2l to 17 victory® 


over the Washington Redskins. 

The Giants had to fight trom 
behind three times to keep their 
unbeaten record intact in the Na- 
tional Football League. 

The souped-up Redskins out- 
played the Giants most of the af- 
ternoon before 19,288 fans, the 
smallest home crowd in years. But 
with ‘Washington ahead by -17-14 


with six minutes to play, Conerly 
took over. 


Starting off with the ball on the 
Giant eight, he drifted back to 
his own end zone and passed 37 
yards to rookie Randal] Clay. Then 
he passed 20 more yards to Clay. 
The Giants bucked forward ‘on the 
ground to the Washington 39. 


Then Conerly shot a nine-yard 
pass to Gene Roberts, who stood 
alone on the 30. He scooped in 
the’ ball and set sail for the goal, 
prancing all the way withou! be- 
ing bothered by the chasing In- 

ians. 


The Redskins, playing solid 
football behind a bruising line, 
jumped away to:a 7-0 lead in the 
first quarter when Harry Gilmer 
steered them 80 yards on the 
ground. Gilmer, playing the whole 
game at quarterback, sneaked over 
from one foot out and Bill Dudley 
converted. 


New York came back with a 
long march of its own—a 70-yard 
drive climaxed by freshman For- 
rest Griffith’s Aha at tackle for 


danger of a third Notre Dame 
touchdown. 7 

And finally when Samuels 
gambled by sticking to a passing 
attack in the final minutes and con- 
nected for the fourth Purdue score 
on a 56 yard gain to Mike Mac- 
cioli which put the game virtual- 
ly beyond hope for an Irish win. 


last six minutes of play today 
the TD. Ray Poole added the 


first of his three conversions, 


Washington went back into the 

lead in the second quarter after 
the bulldozer Redskin line steamed 
down under a punt and made Jim 
Ostendarp fumble on the Giant 
nine. Two plays later Gilmer 
passed to Dudley for a touchdown, 
and “Bullet Bill’s” conversion made 
it 14-7. 
' The Giants stormed back, thanks 
mainly to Conerly’s long pass. to 
Bob McChesney on the Washing- 
ton 138, midway through the third 
period. Line plays took it over 
from there, Gene Roberts crash- 
ing center for the score. 


Making Women’s 


Apparel for Bazaar 


Women’s coats and suits at bar- 
gain prices will be on sale at the 
Jewish Labor Bazaar, Dec. 14-18 
at the St: Nicholas Arena, it was 
announced by the Bazaar Com- 
mittee. These garments will be 
produced by expert cloakmakers. 
A cloakmakers’ committee has been 
oraginzed with N.. Kaplan, chair- 
man, H. Morrisson, secretary and 
B. Cooper, treasurer. 

ILGWU members who wish to 
help, are urged to contacathe com- 
mittee as soon as possible. 


- 


‘\Schappes to Teach 


New Course 


| “The National Question and the 
|Jewish People” will be taught by 
Morris U. Schappes at the School 
of Jewish Studies in the Fall Term. 

Registrations for this and other 
important courses in Social Science, 
History, Cul.ure and Languages 
are now being accepted at the of- 
fice of the School, Room 301, 575 
Sixth Ave. (Jefferson School build- 
ing). WaAtkins 4-2210. 


By Carl Lundquist 


United Press Sports Writer 


manager - George Weiss, the an-® 


‘1swer is “nobody. 


[The Yankees finished sweepin g 
the first four games of the Worl 

Series Saturday at the Stadium 
when they banged the Phillies for 
a 5 to 2 victory before 68,098 
fans—as if anybody didn't know. | 

Baseball fandom has been pretty 
used to seeing the Bronx bombers 
come through and as they wound}; 
it up yesterday with four victofies 
in a row to gain their 13th world 
series title in 17 attempts since 
1921, there seemed to be nothing 
in the foreseeable future to keep 
them from winning again and again 

. and again. 

In fact, it might be well to bring 
up that old cry of the ‘20s and 
‘30s once again when they used to 
say “break up the Yankees.” 

Flushed with the world. series 
triumph, Weiss wasted no time 
oredicting even greater things for 
the Yankees and sadder things for 
= oP nents. 

ave a greet manager and 
a Bo group of coaches on a ball! 
club that has been vastly under- 
estimated,” Weiss said at last 
night's victory -party. “In years 
to come they will prove that.” 

Weiss pointed out that the 
Yankees did not hit the down- 
grade because some of their great 
stars like Joe DiMaggio, Tommy 
Henrich, Joe Page and Johnny 
Mize are past their peaks. In- 
stead they came to the fore with 
great young replacements. 

Significantly, the youngest 
Yankee of them all canfe through 
for them in*that “four:star” four 
stgaight finale—a 21-year old calm 
and calculating rookie named 
Whitey Ford. 

In "pitching the seven-hit, 5 to 
2 triumph in which he missed a 


|shutout only because left fielder 


Gene Woodling dropped a fly ball 
with two. out in the ninth, Ford 
displayed ability that could make 
him one of the great stars of the 
future. Whitey already is rated a 
better pitcher than Ed Lopat and 
veteran Yankee front office per- 
sonnel speak of him in the same. 
breath as the immortal Herb Pen- 
nock. 

Here’s how Weiss figures after 
gazing into the 1951 crystal ball: 

Ford, Vic Raschi, Lopat and 
Allie Reynolds will: be the big 
pitching four and there should be 
no relief problem if Joe Page fol- 


PRO FOOTBALL 
SCORES 


PACKERS 21 
YANKS 3 -14 20 


7 -3l 
7 —44 


BEARS 0 14 6 
CARDINALS 0 0 6 


A Will Yankees 
Do it Again? 


Now that the Phillies didn't, the next big question is 
‘who can stop the Yankees in 1951—either in the regular 
season or in the world series?” And, according ,to general 


lows his peculiar pattern of coming 

through every other year. 

: oe the picture is just as 
nght 

Yogi Berra, combining the long 
ball and clutch- hitting ability, is 
the best catcher in the league and 
should get even better. Ther 
no question about the Yank 
“down-the-middle strength” — rf 
backbone of any team, Phil Riz- 
zuto, and Jerry Coleman will be 
around again to make the double 
play and the pitchers still haven't 
buried. Joe DiMaggio even if the 

obit writers have had their fling 
at hi mfor the last two years. 

Weiss admits the outer edges 
have looked ragged at times but 
insists there will be players to take 
over the trouble spots in the spring 
when the club goes west to train 
at Phoenix, Ariz., for the first time- 
in its history. 

“As for Casey Stengel—he can 
write his own ticket. -He says he 
definitely will be back and charac- 
teristically adds the following: 

“I admite the club for hiring 
me. When I came I didn’t have 
much of a reputation. This year 
I'm more proud of my club than 
ever before. When you do better 
the second year you've got to be 
even more proud. I'm getting 
where I’m even proud of myself 
and thinking I'd be a ati to 
quit.” 


Four Sleeping Children 


Die of Fire Suffocation 


ST. ALBANS, Vt., Oct: 8 (UP).— 
Four sleeping children suffocated 
to death early today when a flash 
= swept @\wooden frame house 

ere. 

Officials say the fire, believed to 
have been started by a cigaret 
stub, lasted only three or four 
minutes and that the flames did 
not reach the children’s bedroom. 

The victims, all children of Mr. 
and Mrs. Olson Bluto, were iden- 
tified as Darold, one, Donna, four, 
judy. six, and Keith, 12. Bluto’s 

rother Almon, 32, suffered second 
degree burns in the fire. 

Police said neither Mr. nor Mrs. 
Bluto was at home at the time of 
the -fire. Bluto was working as a 
brakeman on the Céntral Vermont 
Railroad.. Mrs. Bluto had gone to 
the center of town for an hour. 
When she arrived home, her four 
children were dead. 


1 -27 


Philippines Champ 


Wins Net Tourney 
MEXICO.-CITY, Oct. 8 (UP).— 
Philippines champion Felicisimo 
Ampon won the men’s sifigles 
crown of the Pan-American Ten- 
nis tournament today in an easy 
four-set victory over lanky Tom 
Brown, Jr., of San Francisco. 


The federal government still 


+ owns about three-eighths of all 
0 — 6) the lafd in Montana. 


Volley Ball Champions in the Soviet Union 


By Joseph. Clark 
“ MOSCOW, USSR. 


Autum leaves were falling 
from the trees around the Dy- 
namo Stadium when the best 
women and men volley ball 
players were matched in tourna- 
ment finals. Volley-ball is a 

popular game all over the Soviet 
Union and the brand of ball 
played in the Stadium was bet- 
ter than Fve seen anywhere in 
the States. 

The skill and style of play by 
the women’s teams was the same 
as that of the men except that 
there was a bit more power in 
the drives the men sent over the 
net. 

- About.6,000 spectators crowd- 


ed one end of the stadium. to 
watch the games. Team play 
was the essence in these volley 
ball games as it is in all sports 
here. Hardly a play in all the : 
games had fewer than the al 
lotted three taps on your own 
side of the field. Each team set 
up the shots and then zoomed 


the ball across the net‘with such 


speed it seemed miraculous how 
often .the ball was tapped back 


As at the (soccer) football | 


game I saw at the Stadium the 
crowd followed the games. with 
intense interest, knew the names 
of all the players, . shouted va 


. Pw grog and ype, 
mw grandstand coac 


A lovely little girl, Pushkina, was 
the favorite of the crowd, and 
there was loud applause for her 
whenever she returned a dif- 


ficult shot. 


Both the men and . women ° 
players wore bright red sport ~ 


shirts-and white satin-like trunks. 
They came on the field wearing 
blue athletic coveralls over their 
uniforms. 


SOVIET WESTERN 


We had: to leave before the 
men’s games were over because 
a movie we were going to see 
the same day started at 6:80 
bi It's a delightful, action- 
filled’ color film which could 
have been a hit in American 
commercial theatres if these were 


normal and decent times in the 
States.- The ~ picture, “Brave . 
People” tells the story of a North 
Caucases horse ranch before and 
during the war. 

Galloping horses and breath- 
taking mountain scenery would 
please. the most exacting lover 
of a good western. From the 


opening episode, where the col- 
lective ranch ers save a 


every ° 
45 minutes. Interest-doesn't lag 
for a moment and the color. does 
justice to the beautiful land- 


4 


scapes. The film has been in 
two weeks all over the city. 
There were trials and troubles 
on the ranch before the war 
started, but creative work and 
love of the job they had to do 
motivated the  Wecnen oe in the oe 
story. When 
the screen and Gésnion elie 
begin to ws on Soviet territory 
you a gasp ho up in the 
movie house frem the spectators. 
But they. knew how it all ended 
—th¢ére was-dancing in the 
Stréets. Horse races 
celebrations and labor 
took over. when the invaders 
were routed. There isn't a per- 
son in the Soviet Union who 
doesn’t warit to keep things that 
way—in peace, 


